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I} Topics suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer : 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 
Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 
Vocal Music in Comnron Schools. 














Canapa West.—Amongst the longer articles near 
the end of this number, the reader will find and be 
rewarded by reading, an account of the Educational 
Department and its administrative arrangements of 
Upper Canada. The initial “ H,” appended to it, of 
course stands for Hikock ; and were it not for the 
accidental mention of ourown name in the letter, 
we would say more ir its praise. But seriously, 
the account given should make us on the republican 
side of the line, consider whether, after all our 
boasts, we may not be lagging behind in the educa- 
tional race. 





“Boarpine Rounp.”—The beautiful. and well 
thought out article on this subject, in this number, 
shows that talent can adorn anything; and that in 
the hands of female taste and feeling, defects may 
be ornamented into beauties. 





Gow’s Rerort:—This document is at last pre- 
sented, and completes the series of those adopted 
by the State Teachers’ Association, at Williams- 


ful Teacher,—formerly of Newcastle, Lawrence co., 
and more recently of Wilmington, Del.—has lately 
been appointed Principal of the Union school of 
Fiint, Michigan. His numerous friends in this 
State, and especially in the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, of which he was one of the 
first and most active members,—will regret his de- 
parture from Pennsylvania. We wish him abundant 
success in his new field of labor. 





Reapinc anp Lancaster: We give, in this num- 

ber, the recent proceedings of the Board of Control- 
lers of Reading on the adoption of school books and 
the application of a citizen of the city for the ad- 
mission of a young relative into the High School, 
though resident out of the city. In this latter con- 
nection we have appended the section of an act of 
Assembly, now in force in Lancaster, which works 
well. Quite a number of young men and women,— 
several of them now teachers,—residing in Lancas- 
ter county, out of the city, were educated in our 
High Schools under this law. No injury was done 
by this to the youth of Lancaster, because no pupils 
from the country were admitted, to the exclusion of 
any in the city who were properly prepared for the 
High Schools. Only vacant seats were thus filled 
The charge for such tuition is $15 a year, payable 
half yearly in advance. 
Under the proper head will also be found the al- 
lotment of studies to the schools of the different 
grades, in this city. This is now inserted, as well 
because we have occasionally been applied to from 
a distance for copies, as for the information of our 
own Teachers and citizens. 





Montuty Summary: Our usual running account 
of educational events will be resumed next month. 





Yorx co.: From the proceedings of the County Association 





port. 


lately held, and inserted in this number, it would seem that 
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efficient measures are about being adopted to arouse the 
teachers and friends of the eommon schools in York, to uni- 
ted and efficient action. Nothing but such effort is needed 
to ensure this most desirable measure, and thus effect the| 
educational regeneration of the county. 

NorTHAMPTON co.: The project to form three “ Branch 
Associations ”’ in this county, which is fully described in the 
resolutions adopted by the county association at its late 
meeting in Nazareth,—the proceedings of which are given 
in a subsequent page,—is a most important one. If these 
branch associatiuns, with the district associations also pro- 
vided for, can be kept up, it will be most creditable as well’ 
as highly beneficial to the county. We shall watch with 
much interest the resultof this movement. Its originators 
are, to a great extent, responsibie for its success. ‘hey 
should bear this in mind: and remember that failure in a} 
forward move of this kind, is almost us detrimental to the | 
cause, as total inaction. 

ent | 

18 THERE A DEFECT IN THE SCHOOL LAW?! | 

Jn this number of the Journal will be found the 
opinions of two able Judges of the Court of Com. 
mon Pleas, in two of the counties, on a point which | 
is now forcing itself upon public attention. ‘lhese 
decisions, it is true, are not by the Supreme Voart} 
—the highest tribunal ;—but as they are the only 
direct adjudications of the question that have yet 
been maue, so far as we kuow, as they are both by! 
respectable jurists, and as they have been acquiesced | 
in by the parties, they have the force of law, and | 
thus far settle the question. 

The question alluded to is this: Can Directors be | 
compelled to establish more schools and provide 


meet the increased expense doubted. On the part 
of the applicants for the mandamus, it was neither 
asked nor expected that the directors should be or- 


dered to erect another house at any specified point, 
‘nor that it should be of any particular dimensions 


or materials; but, simply, that they should provide 
another school, so that that part of the law should 
be complied with, which enjoins them to “ establish 
a sufficient number of common schools for the edu- 
cation of every individual above the age of five and 
under twenty-one years, in their respective districts, 
who may apply for admission and instruction, either 
in person or by parent, guardian or next friend.”— 


Sec. 23. Act of 8 May, 1854. 


The Bucks county opinion, also given, though ex- 
pressly based on a discrepancy of proof, evidently 
leans in favor of the power of Directors on this 
point. So far, therefore, as the remedy by Manda- 
mus is concerned and as the decisions now stand, 
there is no hope of relief by this means. 

It is said there are other remedies :—but the ques- 
tion is, whether they are available, and whether, 
even if enforeed, they would secure the end in 
view ? 

One, and that most relied on, is the enforcement 
of the 9th section of the School Law, under which, 
upon proper application being made, the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of the proper county may vacate 


the seats of any Directors, who neglect to perform 


“any duty enjoined by law,” and appoint others in 
their stand. But here again the “ discretionary 





greater educational fucilities in their respective dis-| power” of the Board would be in the way. If the 
tricts, than in their opinion, as evidenced by their! establishment of a “ sufficient number” of schools is 
previous action, they may have thought sufficient? | not a “duty,” the performance of which is compella- 





The opinion of the Lancaster county Court, which 
we give, decides positively that Directors cannot be | 
compelled, by a mandamus—that is a writ issuing 
from a competent Court and ordering the proper 
party (school directors in this instance) to perform 
the act required. ‘This decision is based on the as- 
sertion, that Schoo) Directors are a deliberative 
body ; that their functions are of a judicial and not 
of a ministerial character; and that therefore when 
they have considered and deeided a case, like the 
one before the Court, the Court have no power to 
compel them to decide or to act differently from 
their own discretionary view of the question, no mat- 
ter what may have been that decision. 

In the Lancaster county case, the depositions of 
the witnesses, including several examined on the 
part of the Directors themselves, established the 
fact that in some of the schools nearest to the point 
where the additional school was demanded, there 
were more pupils on the roll and in the neighbor- 
hood, of proper school age, than the teacher could 
possibly do justice to. In fact, the insufficiency of the 
school accommodations of that part of the district was 
ot disputed, neither was the ability of the district to 





ble by mandamus, it is difficult to perceive how itis 
an obligatory duty at all, after the Board have regu- 
larly acted on it and decided it in the negative. A 
Court which denies its own power to compel the 
performance of an act, because the party complained 
of has decided it not to be a duty, would hardly 
adopt the high-handed :neasure of ejecting from of- 
fice that very party, for not performing that very as- 
sumed duty. Besides, even if ejected under the 9th 
section, and others appointed, the removal may not 
be a remedy. The new Board may take the same 
view as the old one; as has more than once been 
dore on other questions, Thus the wrong would 
still remain unredressed ; and the applicants be sub- 
jected to,a tedious worrying process of complaint 
and removal, till, perchance, a board of the desired 
kind is obtained. 

Another proceeding has been proposed,—that of 
indictment for a Misdemeanor in office. But if this 
harsh measure were even adopted, the directors 
would no doubt be protected by the same view of 
their discretionary powers, as in the case of a man- 
damus. Besides, unless actual injury or damage 
could be proved on the trial, resulting directly from 
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their acts or negligence, they would undoubtedly be 
acquitted ; and even though uninstructed to do so by 
the Court the jury no doubt, would acquit—the inju- 
ry complained of, being only the every-day, little re- 
garded, consequential injury inflicted on the young, 
by debarring them from the benefits of proper educa- 
tion. But even if convicted, the redress of the wrong 


By John A. Porter, M. An, M. D., Professor of Agricultu- 
ral and Organic Chemistry, in Yale College. 477 pages— 
12mo., A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York, 1856. 

To use his own words, “it has been the design of the au- 
thor to disencumber the subject of much detail, which is 
only of interest to the professional Chemist, and at the same 
time to bring the illustration of the more important pheno- 
mena of the science, within the reach of every school and 





would not be ensured. There would be fine and im- of every individual student.” In this, and especially the 
prisonment no doubt, and there would be an increase atter part of it, he seems to have been completely success_ 


: . 2 Pe .|ful. Processes of manipulation are so clearly described, in 
of ill-feeling, but in all probability, no more schools ; hs ae a . : 

F Z . |connection with the principles involved, and apparatus and 

and even if any were coerced into existence, by this |other means of experiment so well illustrated by the use 


harsh proceeding, the effect would be as detrimental |of plates, &c., that their comprehension and application are 
to the cause of education, in the district, as the | indeed, “ within the reach” of all, who may use the book 
want of the desired school. with ordinary intelligence and a desire to learn. In its re- 
There is evidently a defect here in the law, or in jlation to the arts, and especially that of agriculture, thi® 
its administration; and the remedy, desirable, is one |hand-book will be of the greatest value. 
which shall go directly to the mischief. Our own | Tue Keystone Cottection or,Cuurcn Music: A com- 
+s . : . | plete collection of Hymn tunes, Anthems, Psalms» 
opinion was, that, in the discharge of this part oF Chaunts, &c. To which is added the Physiological sys- 
their official duties, directors are not deliberative or) tem for training Choirs, and teaching Singing schools, 
judicial officers, but merely ministerial or executive, and the Cantata, ‘the Morning of Freedom.”? By A.N. 


3 . | Johnson, Lancaster, Pa. Murray, Young & Co, 1856. 
and that therefore, they were liable to compulsion | Among the numerous books for instruction in the delight- 


by mandamus. But though mistaken, we still in-| fy) and healthful science—both as to mind and body—of vo- 
sist upon it, as essential to the very existence of the | cy) music, the one before us comes with considerable claim 
system, that some means to effect the object is indis- ‘to attention. Unfortunately we are no judge of the matter» 
pensable ; and that, be it what it may, it ought to be not being “skilled in song,” and cannot therefore speak 
such as to compel the specific performance of the jqoutnentey of its musical merits. But we have long been 
act required—the actual and prompt establishment i“ opinion that singing might and should be taught and prac- 
“ofa mificeat seaber of commén veleols.” : |ticed in such manner, as to be more promotive of health by 


Th d vi h b | duly training the organs and muscles involved, than it is, 
ese statements and views have not been ex- and that it might be made to aid materially in general elocu- 


pressed, out of any unkind feeling towards Courts OF tionary power. Here we find this attempt made, and we 
directors ; but simply to make known the present |think successfully. To this branch of the subject the prin- 
condition of the school law on this point, so far as |cipal part of the first 50 pages is devoted ;—the remainder of 
it is settled, and to attract attention to the matter, the book (352 pages of the usual sige, in all) being filled 
that the subject may be understood, and, if necessary, with a choice selection of pieces for practice and use ;—and 
be set right. |to this part of it especial attention is invited. 














Book Notices. 


Ray’s Hicuer ArniruMertic :—Tne principles of Arithme- | 
metic, analyzed and practically applied. For advanced | 
students. By Joseph Ray, M.D. Edited by Charles E 
Matthews, A. M. 448 pages. 12mo. Cincinnati; W. B. 
Smith & Co., 1856. 

The chief part of the material and manuscript for this 
work was prepared by Dr. Ray, whose name as an author 
is so well known, and whose series of arithmetics, now by , 
this work completed, is so popular. Mr. Matthews, on works on subjects nearly related to the one now so ably and 
whom, by the death of Dr. Ray, the task of sieperinty the clearly treated. The first edition was issued under the title 

. ? . . 
work for the press devolved, seems to be well qualified for |of the “ United States Constitutional Manual.” The one 
? . . 
the duty. The practically useful portions of the science ap- | "°” produced is greatly enlaiged and modified, and will 
pear to be thoroughly discussed and abundantly illustrated form an invaluable addition to the indispensable library of 
is] . ° . as 
by examples, for the purpose of enabling the pupil to com- | €’e'Y intelligent citizen, and a highly useful means of in- 
prehend what he performs, and thus to carry knowledge struction for youth. From the cursory examination we 
and not bald rules and forms out of the school room; | have been enabled to make, no party bias or design has 
while, on the other hand, the mere curiosities of arithmetic | been discovered. We accordingly cordially commend the 
are not so much dwelled on as the essentials. On the whole, work to the favor of all who desire to know their rights and 
this book will be welcomed by those who have been in the | duties as citizens of the United States. 
habit of using the others of the series. 


Se |Our GOVERNMENT: An explanatory statement of the sys- 
tem of Government of the country ;—presenting a view of 
the government of the United States, and of those of the 
several States; with tbe construction of constitutional 

provisions and a practical notice of their administration. 
A manual for the Schools, Academies and popular use. 
Second Edition. By Mordecai McKinney. 338 pages— 
with w full index. Svo. Phila. Published by the author: 
1856 For sale by booksellers generally. 

The respected author of this manual has brought to the 
task of its preparation, powers matured by close observation 





land by considerable practice in the compilation of useful 


Sarcent’s STANDARD ScHoot Primer: or first steps in 
Paincrpies or Cuemistry ; embracing the most recent| Reading, Spelling and Thinking. Oo @ new and ap- 
discoveries in the szience, and the outlines of its applica-| Proved plan; with illustrations by Billings and others. 
tion to agriculture and the arts; illustrated by numerous! 10th Edition. Boston—Phillips, Sampson & Co.— 1890. 
experiments newly adapted to the simplest apparatus.—! This is a most beautiful little book; but as it is cou- 
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structed on the prince 
one merely of analysis, and consequently teaches to read 
the words before they are spelled, we cannot—being some- | 
what old-fogyish—give it that fuli endorsement, which its | 


Still, without hesitation, | 


beauty almost tempts us to do. 
we can recommend it to all who believe in the reading-be- 
fore-spelling (cart-before-the horse ?) process. If this method | 
do not prove successful by the aid of this book, it may be 
called a failure. Let it be tried, therefore. 

Year Boox.—It gives us pleasure to call attention 
to the advertisment of the American Educational Year Book 
for 1857, published by Robinson & Richardson, Boston, Mas-} 
sachussetts. Such a work can be made a valuable hand-) 


book for Teachers. When we receive a copy we shall no- 


tice it further. 








Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, /¢ 
Harerispurc, November, 1856. 4 
Appointment of Co. Superintendents. 
H. J. Campbell, for Franklin co., in the room of James 
McDowell, deceased. 
Rev. J. Hendrick, for Potter co., in the room of Rev. 


John B. Pradt, resigned. ; 
A. M. Wood, for Miiflin co., in the room of Robert C.| 


Ross, resigned. ’ 
KE. B. Parker, for Lycoming co.; in the room of J. W. 


Barrett, resigned. 


= oa 
DECISIONS. 
Infectious Diseases: It is the duty of Directors to rigidly | 
exclude from school, all pupils who are afflicted with any 
eruptive, in ectious disease, and to refuse to again receive! 


them until they are entirely cured. 
| 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Annual Certificates and Reports: Blank four months’ Cer- | 
tificates, and annual district reports for the school year 
eiding June, 1857, were transmitted to Superintendents 
some weeks ago, in order that a timely distribution might 
avert the delay of former years in their return. Some of 
them have already come back to the Department, duly ex-| 
ecuted, but with the figure 7 erased and a 6 substituted. If 
any more of this description should be received from Direc- 
tors, Superintendents will please send them back, with a| 
special notification of the mistake. 

Teachers’ Monthly Reports: The Department is now in 
possession of an ample supply of blank sheets for Teachers’ | 
Monthly Reports to Directors, and the Superintendents of | 
such counties as are not supplied, are requested to order at} 
once such quantities as may be required for their schools. 

Freight charges: The bills sent to this Department by Su- 
perintendents for balances of freight paid on the boxes of 
School Architectures, and annual reports of the Department, | 
were duly handed over te the contractor, Mr. Antes. and it} 
was supposed had been promptly paid. It is now under- | 
stood, however, that he is waiting until they are all receiv- 
e!}, and will then mail checks for them all atlonce. A more 
satisfactory arrangement will be made by the Department 
hext year. 








TO DIRECTORS. 


Secretary’s Monthly Reports: Unforseen delay has occur- | 
red in the distribution of the Forms for school visitations by 
District Superintendents, from the impossibility of procur- 
ing paper * ready made,” of the right size and shape Or- | 
ders have been given to have a quantity of paper made for| 
this especial purpose, as soon as possible. The forms will | 
be transmitted to Secretaries at the earliest possible mo- | 
nent. 

The numerous, and increasing applications for those doc- 
uments, furnish gratifying evidence of the increasing inte- 
rest felt in the right quarters, in the welfare of the common 
schools, and the fitness and popularity of the proposed Dis- 
trict Supervision. 


iple of regarding the act of spelling as| It should be stated, in answer to inquiries, on the subject, 


that the forms and explanations will be so plain and syste- 
matic that no Secretary of ordinary intelligence and educa- 
tion need have any serious difficulty in performing; efficient- 
ly and well, all the duties of District Superintendent. 

All districts that have adopted this mode of visitation 
should, at once, notify the Department of the fact, unless 
already done, that the forms and instructions may be trans- 
mitted. 





Circular. 

To the Secretary of — District — County: 

Sin—Herewith you will receive the form for your month- 
ly report to the Board of Directors of your District, to en- 
able you to fulfil the duties imposed by the adoption of the 
mode of visitation, recommended by the circular from this 
department of June 9, 1856. 

Every day’s experience and the concurrent testimony of 








' all well informed friends of common school edueation, lead 
| to the belief that the faithful and intelligent diseharge of the 


new duties imposed on you, by this most important addition 
to its executive machinery, will do more for the system than 
any other measure within the power of this Department to 
devise. Upon you, therefore, rests the result; and if the meas- 
ure be fully and fairly carried out, no doubt is now enter- 
tained of its salutary effect upon the schools and the educa- 
tional character of the State. 

At first sight the accompanying form may seem long, and 
the details numerous and somewhat intricate: but upon ex- 
ainination you will find the whole so methodised and re- 
duced to numerical expression, that filling it up after it is 
well understood, will be the work of a comparatively few 
minutes. 

the object of this mode of visitation, and strict, regular 


| systematic reporting, is to bring every pe:son and thing con- 
| nected. with the schools of the District, under offieial con- 
| trol, and to place them in the full view of public notice.— 


Hence the report embraces all that relates to the school, the 
teacher, the pupils, the studies, together with attendance, 


| progress and conduct; and places on the record, also, an 


account of all visits. whether official, parental or other- 
wise, during the month. 
To enavle you to comprehend and meet the wishes of the 


| Department in the use of the form, with as little labor to 


yourself as possible, along with the blank forms which 
will be sent to you, you will find a specimen report filled 
up as a guide in the discharge of thig part of your duties.— 
This will more fully explain the whole nature, plan and 
mode of using it, than could be effected by many pages of 
written explanation; and in cases of difficulty, you are re- 
spectfully recommended to consult this model;—not that you 


lare in any case to copy from it,—the entries upon it being 


all merely those of supposed cases,—but their form will be 


| suggestive to you, and enable you to meet almost every actu- 


al difficulty. 

In all possibe cases, numbers have been used, both as be- 
ing more readily entered and as constituting the most cer- 
tain comparative test, They also have the advantage over 
words, in the fact that they admit of summing up and of 
averaging at the end of the term or the year; thus affording 
a means of contrasting one term with another. 

In the use of numbers, or even of words, expressive of 
standing, progress, conduct, &c., it is recommended that you 
do not, at first, use those expressive of the highest or best re- 
sults, excepton the most certain grounds. It is better, in 
the beginning of your official relation with a school or a 
teacher, to take nothing for granted, and to rate the one or 
the other rather below than above what your first impression 
would seem to justify. This will rouse theirambition and 
put them on the look out for higher marks. It will also save 
yourself frum the unpleasant duty of subsequently lowering 
your estimate of either. On the other hand, when you feel 
certain of your ground, of course it will be your most pleas- 
ant duty to mark high, whenever merit demands it. 

To denote the degrees of merit, progress, proficiency, &c., 
the scale of numbers from I to 5 inclusively, has been 
adopted ;—being the same as is now used to express a teach- 
ers’ qualifications on the County Superintendeut’s provis- 
ional certificate. 1, signifies “very good,” or the highest 
degree of perfection usually met. 2, *‘ good,” or something 
better than the medium between the highest and lowest 
points, but still not equal to No 1. 3, ‘* middling,” or the 
middle state between bad and good in acquirement, &c. 
4, “* poor,” or a condition below the medium, but still not 
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wholly deficient ; and 5, ‘‘ very poor,” being, either wholly | fact to your Board, that the proper remedy may, as soon as 
defective, or obviously deficient with no perceptible im- | practicable, be applied. It is their bounden duty to “estab- 
provement. | lish a sufficient number of common schools, for the educa- 
It will require some thought and practice to enable you | tion of every individual above the age of five and under 
to apply this scale justly and properly, and little aid can de | twenty-one years, in their respective districts, who may ap- 
afforded by the Department. Perhaps the most unerring ply for admission and instruction, either in person, or by 
and the safest element to be relied on, will be that of progress. | parent, guardian or next friend.”? Here the term “education” 
Whenever, in teacher, in pupil, or in school, you find the does not mean a sitting or standing room in a school-house; 
attempt to do better, coupled with perceptible evidence of | but it unquestionably imports proper and sufficient instruc- 
actual success, even though the point of starting be not | tion, by a competent teacher. 
high, you will be safe in giving to such honest and praise- The columns under “ studies ” require no special expla- 
worthy effort, the best mark it will possibly bear;--whereas, nation. One general remark or rather principle, however, 
thotigh you see equa! or even somewhat superior attain- should never be lost sight of. It is, that there is a disposi- 
ment in another, but without any desire or attempt to im- tion, much too prevalent, to force pupils on to the higher 
prove, this absence of progress should be taken into the es- | studies, before they are sufficiently and thoroughly grounded 
timate as an essential element, and the mark determined |in the elementary branches prescribed by our common 
accordingly. Further than this, it would be extremely diffi- school law. As District Superintendent, it should be your 
cult to afford you advice or instruction, without going into | object to restrain this tendency ; and only to favor the intro- 
numerous supposed cases, which would improperly lengthen | duction of such new and higher studies, as shal! be justified 
this document, yet might meet few of the actual cases which and required by the previous prepaiation and progress of 
must occur in the discharge of a duty so varied as the one | the pupils or classes thus advanced. 
before you. Your best guide will be your owncommon| The object of the columns under ** Attendance” is to at- 
sense, regulated by fearless impartiality. tempt the correction of as much of the great evil of irreg- 
To enable you to fill some of the columns properly, you | ularity, as may be effected by inspiring pupils, and classes, 
will, of necessity, be compelled to obtain the data from and schools, with the desire to stand well, in this respect, 
the teacher. It is respectfully but plainly urged that you on the records of the district. It is supposed that by record- 
never receive information of this kind in secret. Let it pe ing not only names of the most regular pupils, but also the 
demanded and let it be given openly, and in the presence of condition of classes and the whole school in this respect, a 
the whole school. This will not only be a strong guard spirit of emulation may be excited which will produce a 
against favoritism, but it will also be an additional stimu- beneficial influence of pupils on each other; and that thus 
lus to the school. each may, te some extent, feel responsible for the others.— 
As much as possible, however, of the data embraced in , The experiment is, at least, worth trying and its success de- 
your report should be the result of your own observation, or pends on the faithfulness and impartiality with which it is 
at least be obtained from written records made from day to | put into operation. 
day in the school. To effect the latter object, in as large a) The same remarks apply to “ Conduct” and “ Progress.” 
degree as possible, and to me*hodize and render constantly | To these it may be added, that whenever you find attend- 
accessible information of this description, nothing is more|ance regular and conduct superior, you will almost cer- 
efficient or unerring, than the keeping of a full, permanent tainly be enabled to report ** Progress *’ satisfactory,—be it 
register in each school. You will therefore do well to pro- | in the case of a’single pupil, or a class, or a whole school.— 
mote the introduclion of such a record in all your schools, | If the former exist and the latter do not, you may then ex- 
as speedily as you can. |pect to detect some radical defect in the Teacher, or the 
You will remark that some of the columns ir this report mode of instruction ; and you should at once report the facts 
cannot, from the nature of the case, be filled up till after the of the case to your Board, for prompt and effectual correc- 
close of the first month ;—such as that for the “number of |tion. In a few instances of individual pupils, you will oc- 
days opened during the month,” “ studies introduced since casionally perceive that the School Register shows unbroken 
last report,’? &c. ‘These, of course, must be left vacant till regularity of attendance and unexceptionable behaviour, 
the next month; and the column showing ‘* when school | without correspondent rapidity of advancement in learning. 
closed for the term ” can only be filled in the last monthly | In such cases, you will usually discover an unfortunate ce- 
report of the term of each school. |ficiency or a slowness of intellect, which is to be commis- 
A few explanatory remarks, upon each main division of | serated and not held up to public gaze, in your reports. On 
the report, will now be made. |the contrary, any progress at all, under such circumstances, 
As the school system is now a fixed portion of our pub- | should be applauded, and as much credit should be given 
lie institutions, and one, too, which is annnally rising in | for the small but laborious advance thus effected, as forthe 
social and public importance, every “‘schooi” in each of the | more brilliant, but far less difficult, achievements of bright 
districts should be distinguished by a name or a number.— jand ready mental parts. 
The frequent necessity of alluding to the schools, specifical- | ‘‘ Visitations? require no explanation, and only the sin- 


ly, in these and other reports and official acts, also renders 
this desirable. in order to save time by easiness of refer- 
ence. For these and other obvious reasons, if the schools 
of your district are not already known by appropriate names, 
or at least by numbers, one or other of these modes of de- 


gle remark, that every inteiligent Teacher desires the fre- 
| quent presence of the official authorities and of the parents, 
‘of the district; and that you will find, other things being 
}equal, that the school which is most frequently and regu- 
larly visited, always exhibits the most life and the grearest 


signation should at once be adopted by your Board; and | progress. 

thenceforward each should only be alluded to by its proper | Certain, remarks or suggestions are expected to be made 

appellation or number in your reports. at the foot of the report. Under the heads of “ Chief Im- 
By the term “ungraded” school, is meant every school | provement,” &c., and ‘* Most prominent Defects,” the fig- 

into which pupils of ali the studies pursued in the district, | ures (as No. I—No. 2, &c.) indicate the school spoken of, 





are admitted. They are sometimes called “ mixed,” and 
sometimes “unclassified *? schools. But they all mean the 
same thing. You will find the nature and the number of 
the Grades usually existing in well regulated common 
schools, fully described at page 15 of the Pennsylvania 
School Architecture. 

As to the number of “ Pupils,” the columns under that 
head sufficiently explain themselves. As District Superinten- 
dent, you are requested to have an especial eye to all schools 
with any number of pupils materially over 50 on the roll, 
and an actual average attendance materially above forty. 
If due progress be made by all the scholars under such cir- 
cumstances, it will be an unusual result, and indicative of 
unusual professional skill on the part of the Teacher; and 
all such cases should be reported with especial commenda- 
tion, But whenever you are convinced that want of pro- 
gress is caused by the presence of such a number of pupils 
as renders it impossible for a teacher of good skill and abili- 
ties to do justice to them all, you should at once report the 


jand the word after the figure its most prominent improve- 
|ment or defect. Thus ‘* No. 1—Attendance’’—means that 
jin School No. 1, the most prominent improvement effected 
during the past month has been in the attendance of the 
| pupils, which is now much more regular than last month. 
So,—under “ Defects””»—*“ No. |—Want of Order,’”? means 
that the greatest objection to School No. 1, is the absence 
of order and proper discipline. In making suggestions un- 
ider these heads and the one of “‘ General Remarks,’ you 
are advised not to include too much. It is better only to 
specify one or two points at a time,—whether of improve- 
ment,'deficiency or of general conclusion,—than to venture 
jon many. Ifthe attention of Directors and Teachers is di- 
|rected to one thing at a time, the probability of reformation 
will be greater, than if they be disheartened by a long string 
of complaints. Besides, the removal of the most prominent 
defect or the bestowal of due credit for some important im- 
| provement, will, of itself, conduce to other and dependent 
changes in their natural order. 
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You will perceive that certain matters of merely occasion- | and the shadows go back on the dial plate of Rome, 


al occurrence are noted at the foot of the report,—such as 
the absence of a teacher from scliool, caused by sickness, 


to the palmy days of her Caesars. Not only is the 


&e. This has been inserted to indicate how these incidental |Old World awakening from the lethargy which has 


matters may be included in the report, when necessary, 
without having a column expressly devoted to them. 


so long bound her, but efforts commensurate with 


Aside from the items specified in the printed report, it|the importance of the cause in our land, have estab- 


will be your duty to look after the wants of the school, | lished and are perfecting a system of education by 
regards text books, apparatus, furniture, fuel, water, clothes! ’ 5 ; ‘ 
lobby, privy, play ground, repairs of house, &c., adjusting | Common Schools, as the medium through which is 


as many of such matters yourself as may be practicable, 
and refering such as are of requisite importance to the 
Board for their formal action. 

Each month you should fill two reports—duplicates of 
each other. One is to be reported by you to the Board of 
Directors and to be * entered on the minutes ”—that is filed 
among the official papers of the Board, and its extstence and 
character noted in the minutes, in fulfilment of the IV para- 
graph of the 23d section of the general school law. The 
other you will retain for your own use, and take with you at 


your next visit to the schools, to enable you to see, compar- | 


atively, their condition and progress, if any. 

As soon as it can be completed and printed, an additional 
‘Form ” will be sent to you, viz: The form of a report to 
be filed up at the end of the whole term of teaching in your 
District, showing general results and averages in the whole 
district, monthly; but so prepared that it will exhibit also the 
general results or averages for the whole term and the 
whole District. 

Of this term report you will also prepare two copies ; one 
to be filed with your Board of Directors, and the other to 
be forwarded, next mail, to the County Superintendent. 

While thus relieving the Board of, the heaviest part of the 
visitations, it 1s still expected they will visit the schools of 
their respective neighborhoods as often as may be convenient; 
and it is especially desirable and: important that they should 
not fail to meet in full, regular session, once a month, to re- 
ceive the report of the Secretary, and transact such business 
as the condition of the district may require. Neither the 
County nor District Superintendency,is designed to usurp their 
functions, or supercede their action; but all parts of the 
system are expected to co-operate in well adjusted and har- 
monious unity of purpose. The duties of neither can be 
neglected or transferred, without marring the symmetry of the 
system, and proving detrimental to the public interests. All 
are necessary to the efficiency and complete success of the 
system, and a faithful performance of the relative duties of 
each cannot but realize, in the outcome, the highest hopes 
of its friends. 





Original Communications. 





IMPROVEMENT OF OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 
In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.”’— W asHIN6TON. 


We live in an age of the world to which the 
above sentiment, expressed by the great father of 
his country, is applicable ;--in an age when the impor- 





to be transmitted a general diffusion of knowledge 
\in every portion of our land, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. A universal interest is manifested,—the 
|virgin States of the West, vieing with the wealthier 
and more populous States of the East, in affording 
\facilities for procuring a practical education. And 
we may add, that in no State has the public mind 
‘undergone a more thorough change, and the princi- 
ples upon which are founded a system of free schools 
been more rapidly developed, than in the “Old 
Keystone.” 

The 8th of May, 1854, witnessed the passage, by 
our State Legislature, of an “ Act providing for the 
| support and regulation of a system of education by 
‘common schools,” introducing among other new fea- 
tures the office of County Superintendent. 
| Although the law has been taken exception to by 
some, and the new office looked upon as obnoxious 
by more, we cannot but believe that the real cause, 
is ignorance of the provisions of the one or the da- 
ties of the other. 

Let any who doubts the practical utility of the 
new law, compare the present state of educational 
affairs in those counties where the system has been 
[subjected to a fair trial, with their condition pre- 
vious to its adoption, and see whether he cannot dis- 
cover a new impetus, a fresh interest, and a decided 
change in the eurrents of public opinion, the results 
of which are manifesting themselves in the establish- 
ing of Normal Schools in various parts of the State,— 
the introduction of new and superior text books,— 
the elevating to a profession the former business of 
teaching,—the introduction of a large number of 
teachers instead of the school-keepers, that were former- 
ily from necessity employed,—the awakening of dis- 
cussion of the rights and principles of free schools 


| 
| 
| 


| 








tance of a general diffasion of knowledge is felt by|which must necessarily tend.to a perfection of the’ 
every nation on the globe ;—at a time when efforts jsystem. Truth ever triumphs over error in fair dis- 
are beirig made to educate the masses, on ascale far | cussion ; then why not agitate the subject? It will, 
superior to anything hitherto attempted. it has been productive of good to the cause. 

This enlightened spirit, we are happy to say, is not} Unquestionably the most important feature of the 
confined to our own beloved eountry, or to the Pro-| new law, is the office of the County Superintendency, 
testant sects; but the Greek and Roman are break- | May we not hope that in introducing this feature, 
ing off the fetters that have so long bound them.— | our Legislature have planted a tree, beneath whose 
Movements are on foot to elevate the standard of |shelter the system it is designed to protect shall 
education in Russia, Austria and Prussia, .and flourish ? Though in its infancy gnawed at the root 
throughout Northern Europe ; and we hear of Col-|}and weakened and sapped, in many places, by pre- 
leges founded at Rome, and Seminaries for the dis-|judices, it is rapidly healing, and already we begin 
semination of the fine arts in Greece; through the to gather its fruits. Among these are the organization 
medium of which philanthropists may hope }that|of literary and teachers’ associations, and the con. 
Greece “ shall learn the lessons of her better days,” |sequent improvment of teachers; the employment 
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of a large number of qualified ladies as teachers ;: 
the employment of a higher class of teachers; and the 
infusing of new life and systemization into the common 
school system. It is in the support and development 
of this system, we are called upon as friends of edu- 
cation to act; and future generations shall rise up 
and bless us for our efforts in bequeathing them the 
inestimable treasure—a practical free school system. 
_ Pleasantville, Venango co., Oct.’56. B. Wriaur. 





LANCASTER CO.—EAST HEMPFIELD. 

Frienp Burrowes: Being aware that you are 
anxious to obtain all the knowledge you can in re- 
gard to the school movement in our own county, 
as well as of that in other places, I have concluded 
to let you know something of East Hempfield.— 
This District is said, by some of our sister town- 
ships, not to be behind the age in its school opera- 
tions ; and I, as one of the laborers in this part of 
the field, can assure you that the progress and im- 
provement here, are such as to promise abundant suc- | 
cess. 

We have again organized the East Hempfield | 
Teachers’ Association, in which all the teachers take | 
a great deal of interest; and a spirit of co-operation 
exists among the teachers in keeping the ball in 
motion. 

Parents, too, and the public generally, are giving 
their aid and encouragement for the advancement 
of our schools, more strongly than of late. 

The teacher (D. L. Sanders) who took charge of 
school No. 6, but a few weeks ago, announced to the 
parents of his pupils, that a meeting would be held | 
at the school house on the evening of the first day 
of the session (29th ult.,) for the purpose of inform- 
ing them how he ivtended to conduct their school. 
Accordingly on that evening, to my great surprise, 
more than three-fourths of the parents of the scho- 
lars, with quite a large number of young men and 
women, were in attendance, although the weather 
was unfavorable for a large meeting. 

After the meeting had been called to order, and 
the object stated, D, L. Sanders introduced Mr. 
Reitzel, a teacher of our township, who had pre- 
viou-ly consented to give an introductory address— 
as the building is newand this was the first session 
held in it, 

Mr. Reitzel spoke for some time, and in a manner 
very appropriate to the occasion; after which the 
address of Mr. Sanders was delivered. He stated 
his proposed mode of conducting the school, with 
other important matters eonnected with successful 
teaching, in as brief and comprehensive a manner 
as possible. 

He urgently invited his patrons to visit the school 
frequently, believing that their presence would pro- 
duce a good effect in the school and be very encour- 


After the close of the address, the patrons had a 
general talk on school matters, and then adjourned, 
seeming well satisfied with their teacher, and ex- 
pressing as such their serftiments. A Teacuer. 

Landisville, Lancaster co., Oct. 1856. 





SCHOOL REGISTER. 

Mr. Epitor: Perceiving that you invite attention 
to the subject of a Common School Register, and 
believing, as I do, that there are very few subjects 
of equal importance to the successful workings of 
our admirable system of Common Schools in Penn- 
sylvania, I am constrained to trouble you for a small 
space in your invaluable Journal. 

If the following thoughts are deemed of sufficient 
merit and should have a tendency to call the atten- 
tion of the friends of education to this matter, which 
we think of great value to all concerned in the pro- 
per training and educating the youth,—the future 
fathers and mothers, Ministers and Legislators of 
this our great and happy land,—they shall not have 
been spent in vain, nor the time consumed in com- 
mitting them to paper be squandered. 

That all, from the pupil upon his first admission 
into the school room, to the man who, in the pro- 
vidence of God, occupies the seat of chief magis- 
trate of this great Republic, are interested,—deeply 
interested,—in matters concerning the practical op- 
erations of the school system, needs no argument to 
prove; and that the want of a permanent Register, 
wherein to record all the important doings of the 
school room, in such a way as to exhibit at a glance, 
as well the doings of the teacher and his pupils, as 
also the interest manifested by parents and guard- 
ians, and the manner and fidelity with which the Di- 
rectors discharge the great and important duties 
devolving upon them, in the aid they afford the 
teacher in the faithful and efficient performance of 
his arduous duties, is in our humble opiuion equally 
obvious, 


We believe it to be the bounden duty of Direc- 
tors and parents to co-operate with the teacher in 
every possible way, to aid him in his labors and to 
make his situation pleasant instead of irksome. We 
believe, also, that there is nothing so well calculated 
to bring about this state of things as a permanent 
School Record. 

A Register of the right kind, and properly kept, 
will beget a healthy-spirit of emulation in every pu- 
pil in the school. 

What child, be it ever so young, when informed 
that its conduct, progress, &c., is made a matter of 
record to be exhibited to all who may desire to see 
it, will not have a desire, nay make a strong effort, 
to stand well on such record? What parent, who 
thinks anything of his boy, will not, when he is in- 
formed that his attendance, conduct, progress, &c., 





aging to a young teacher, like himself. 


are to be made matters of strict record, to be hand- 
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formation of any who may desire to know, will not there to wait, he searcely knew what for, until after 
do all ir his power, not only to encourage but to aid |the lapse of an hour, or perhaps more, when he was 
him, and afford him sufficient time so to study his | again summoned to the teacher's desk, to go over the 
various lessons, as to enable him tostand well on the | same routine; and happy indeed would he be, if he 


record ? 

Again, what teacher, having one spark of ambi- 
tion, when he knows that his doings are matter of 
record, will not put forth every effort to have his 
school in such condition as that of a faithful regis- 
ter of it would not only reflect credit upon himself 
as a teacher, but result in the establishment of the 
fact that, with proper facilities and encouragement 
on the part of directors and patrons, much, very 


much, may be done in teaching the letter, as well as | 
lelse, was so dull in this;—probably at the same 


in instilling habits of study and correct deportment 





escaped a drubbing from the master, because he had 
not studied his lesson. 

In this manner, day after day, week after week, 
and month after month, passed away, and still the 
child remained almost entirely unable to solve the 
intricate mysteries of A, B, O. Then both teacher 
and parents would pronounce him a “numbscull ;” 
the teacher lamenting because the ehild could not 
learn his A, B, C; and the parents wondering why 
their child, who was smart at any and every thing 


into the pupils, to an extent which has hitherto not time casting the most bitter reflections upon the 


been attainable ? 

Such a Register as we think will effectually fill up 
this long vacant niche, will be found in the one prepar- 
ed by Mr. Amos Row, of the Lancaster High School, 
and published by Murray & Stoek, of that city.— 
Having carefully examined it and witnessed some 
of its practical effects, I am free to say that I be- 
lieve it will do more to advance the interests of the 
school system, when properly used, than any thing 
of the kind ever introduced. I would therefore re- 
commend it to the favorable consideration of Direc- 








|teacher. ‘This, it is well known, is no fancy-picture, 


but the true state of the case in hundreds of in- 
stances. 

Now, as the child in question possessed a sound 
mind, and as there is nothing out of the reach of 
such a mind in the alphabet, it is evident that there 
must be a defect somewhere; and as it is neitherin the 
learner nor in the subject, this defect must be in the 
system of teaching, Take the same child, and place 
him under a proper system of instruction, and he 
will soon demonstrate to all, by his success, where 

























tors and schoolmen generally. Orver, | the defect is to be sought. 
Lancaster co., Oct. 1856. That this old system is peculiarly at fault, will ap- 
| pear from a farther consideration of its nature and 
TEACHING—NO. 2. | results. ; 


Dr. Burrowes :—In my last communication, 1 | First, as to its nature, or the principle involved 
gave you the result of my experience, on what I | jn it ;—It supposes the child to be able to do more 
consider the best mode of maintaining order in the |than the teacher himself, or any other adult person 
school room, and having promised that you should | could do; viz: to remember the names of twenty- 
hear from me again, I feel that I am in for it, and ‘six different characters, of the import of which he 
must say something. I hope your “literary critic” | has as little conception, as he has of Blackstone’s 
will not criticize me as severely as he has some oth-| Qommentaries, or of the sounds of the Greek or 
ers; my object in writing these articles not being so | Hebrew language, without having had an opporta- 
much to give the readers of the Journal, my “ modus | nity of learning their use. 
operandi,” as to induce those, who are better quali- | Let the teacher himself remember how difficult it 
fied, to impart the results of their experience in a| ig for him, with all his matured powers of mind, to re- 
practical form, so that all may be benefitted. In| member the names of the pupils of his school, until 
this way, your invaluable Journal may be made |by association and contrast, he becomes personally 
fully to answer the end for which it was originally acquainted with each one. The same difficulty will 
designed, viz: the personal benefit of practical teach-|be experienced, if he is introduced to twenty-six in- 
ers, and particularly of those just entering the pro- dividuals, under any other circumstances. He must 
fession. get to know them all by becoming acquainted with 

Having promised to say something, on what I con-|one at a time; for otherwise, he might hear their 
sidered the best mode of teaching the branches /names, and see them all together three or four 
most commonly taught in our schools, I shall com- | times a day, perhaps for months, befure he would 
mence with the Alphabet. |know the names of half of them. 

The old method of teaching the alphabet, was to| The second objection to the old method is, that 
call out each child by himself, and. the teacher, (or | this system of individual instruction is a great 
master as he was called,) then commenced by point-| waste of the teacher’s time, as well as that of the 
ing to A, then to B, and so on to each letter suc- | pupil ;—because, while he is imparting instruction 
cessively, until the whole twenty-six letters had been! to one, he might, and could, as easily impart the 
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same instruction, with better success, to half a dozen 
or more, by pursuing the proper course, 

Having said thus much in condemnation of the 
old plan of teaching the alphabet, it remains to sub- 
stitute something better. 

Where there is a large blackboard in the school- 
room, (an almost indispensable appendage,) the 
teacher may call out half a dozen or more little 
urehins in a class, (for classification is the true sys- 
tem in every branch ;) and having arranged them in 
front of the blackboard, he commences by teaching 
them one letter at a time. He first draws A, for 
instance, or perhaps the small a would be better; 
and then after teaching them its name, or sound, he 
permits them to try to imitate it, themselves; and 
in this manner it will soon be learned by the whole 
class, instead of one individual. He then teaches 
them the letter xin the same manner; and hav- 
ing properly impressed these two letters on their 
minds, he joins them together, so as to form the 
familiar word, az. 

After this word is thoroughly learned by the 
class, the teacher introduces another letter, n, for 
example; and after this he forms of these three let- 
ters, two little words, constituting a simple sentence, 
with which the class is perfectly familiar as, an az. 
When this is well understood, he introduces anoth- 
er letter, o, for example; then in the same manner 
he forms the word oz, and then the sentence an oz. 
And thus he proceeds to larger words, as a boy, a 
dog, a cat, a horse, &c.—always teaching ideas in- 
stead of abstract and unmeaning sounds. 

In this way, while the pupils learn the names of 
the letters, they also gain a knowledge of their use ; 
and, feeling that they are gaining new ideas, instead 
of contracting a hatred for anything that has the 
name or appearnce of book or school, as is very 
likely to be the case under the old system, they will 
soon learn to love the teacher, the school and their 
book. 

Let teachers who still practice the old methods, 
if there be any, as doubtless there are, try this one, 
and they will be astonished at the results. I would 
not, however, be understood as saying that books 
should be entirely thrown aside in the case of small 
children. On the contrary, after they are familiar 
with the letter or word on the blackboard, let the 
same be shown to them in the book; and thus the 
book will have an interest attainable in no other 
way. 

But if there should not be a blackboard of suffi- 
cient size in the school, the teacher may, by proper 
exertion, induce the parents to furnish slates for the 
children, These may be used as a substitute, though 
not to the same advantage,—the teacher makiug the 


Some teachers take a large alphabetical card, 
and point to the letters that spell any little familiar 


word, such as those mentioned above, or others of a 
similar nature. 


This last, although not so efficient as the black- 
board method, still possesses many and greatly su- 
perior advantages over the old mode. 

But in some places the teacher who adopts any of 
these plans, will doubtless have to meet the preju- 
dices of many of the parents, who are opposed to 
such innovations upon ancient customs,—* they were 
not teached to spell before they knew the alphabet ; 
they had no slates or alphabetical cards, or any such 
things when they went to school ; their masters never 
used any blackboards, nor any of those nonsensical 
things; no, nothing of the kind. in their school-boy 
days; and yet they “Jarned” to spell and read, 
write and cipher to the Rule of Three; and why can’t 
their children get their larnin’ in the same way ?” 

Now the teacher who would do his duty must turn 
a deaf ear to all this, and pursue a steady onward 
course, paying no attention to any thing but his duty. 
His reward will come; seeming difficulties and pre- 
judices will vanish away; and those who were once 
his enemies will soon become his best friends. 

This article is much longer than I anticipated ; 
but I shall offer no other apology than the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

Centre county, Oct. 2, 1856. 8. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Mr. Epiror: During the discussion, at the last 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Teachers’ Association, 
upon the merits of teachers’ journals, it was said 
that the Pennsylvania Scnoo. Jovurnat is “too 
high,” and that something is wanted more practical, 
—more suited to the wants of the common schoo] 
teacher, especially the young and inexperienced.— 
And it was thought that a journal, conducted by the 
State Teachers’ Association, would be more nearly 
what is wanted; although it was not told whence its 
matter was to be obtained. It was complained that 
the writings in the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
soar too high for the understanding of many of our 
teachers; buat how the proposed organ is to lower 
their tone, was not said. 

Mr. Editor, Lopposed the measure at the meeting, 
and will oppose any such movement. Let us unite 
our energies upon the journal we have; and when 
that shall be insufficient for our increased wants,but 
not till then, let us have another. 

If our journal is not practical enough, let us make 
it more practical. Its columns have always been 
open to the communications of practical teachers, 
which have been repeatedly solicited. If practical 
communications cannot be obtained for a teachers’ 





letter or word on each slate, or on the wall, if there| journal, already established for that very purpose, 
is no blackboard of any kind, and let the pipils imi-| how are they to be obtained for the proposed organ? 





tate the same at their seats, 


Where are they to come from? Energy of action 
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is proposed, to bring out the experience of practical] 
teachers. The same exertions would make the pres- 
ent journal what you wish it to be, more certainly, 
because our energies would be undivided, and there- 
fore more productive. 

If the journal is too high for any, they can lower 
it, by contributing the kind of articles they desire or 
approve. They should not talk of establishing 
another, until they are refused admission to this. 

Favorable comparisons were also drawn, during 
the discussion, between the Pennsylvania School 
Journal and those of other States, under the patron- 
age of teachers’ associations. The Journal was ad- 
mitted to be much more practical than any of them. 
This is true. A correspondent of one these associ- 
ation organs, (and one of the best) the N. Y. Teacher, 
—a journal edited by a corps of twelve teachers, ap- 
pointed yearly by the N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation ;—speaks thus : 

“Who reads a teachers’ journal, made up as it 
often is, of modes of teaching A, B, C, spelling, 
reading, writing, arithemetic, &c., which we have 
heard repeated a thousand times, ad nauseam. The 
time is past when teachers’ journals should contain 
such puerile trash. Let scieuce and literature adorn 
the pages of the Teachers’ Journal; let teachers 
shew through its columns that they can do more 
than to discuss the teaching of A, B, C. Then 
will teachers’ journals be read by teachers, instead of 
tyroes, who should have learned the rudiments, be- 
fore attempting to teach. So long as teachers’ 
journals are inferior to the other journals of the day, 
in literature, science and general information, so 
long must teaching itself be held as a degraded pro- 
fession, and their journals be unread by an intelli- 
gent community.’’ 

This is the substance, (if not the exact language) 
contained in the organ of New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association,—under the charge of “teachers who 
have passed the rudiments.” 

Now, the “wants of teachers” do not appear to be 
any better understood by the New York Teachers’ 
Association, than by the Editor of our journal, 
whose aim is to make it practical, and who constant- 
ly asks for the assistance of practical teachers. 
And I again ask, how is a journal, conducted by a 
State Association, to be more practical? Is there 
one, so conducted, more practical than our own? 
From the very nature of a journal, conducted by a 
corps of teachers, it must be less practical than a 
journal, conducted as ours is, and open to all. 

W. Lampeter, Lan. co, Pa.,Oct.’56, EK. Lamborn. 





STUDENT LIFE IN GERMANY. 
Herpe.serc, August, 1856. 
Who is there that has not been admonished 
against telling school tales when a boy? Yet who 
is there that has not told them, and found enough 
of hearers to listen to their recital ? 


Somebody has said that men are only boys a lit- 
tle older, and they might, have added, that a Uni- 
versity is a place for grown up boys; at least the 
present session of the Heidelberg University, has 
gone to show that persons old enough to wear the 
dignity and responsibility of men, can play the part 
of the boy, and the bad boy too, admirably well. 

As a preliminary, the reader should be reminded 
that in all the Universities here, the students have 
associations for social or other purposes. Freedom 
of speech is so terribly crippled, that the latitude of 
discussion, in their meetings, don’t extend much be- 
yond that of the consideration of the quality of the 
beer they drink, when together. There are in gen- 
eral two tolerably well defined, and, from each other, 
distinct classes of student organisations, They are 
antagonistic in character; the old time organiza- 
tions—the corps, and the reform associations. The 
former are the old fogies,—they think that to swill 
beer half the night; to smoke pipes, wear long 
boots, and a pecmias cap, and attend lectures about 
once a month, constitute the beau ideal of student 
life. In political matters they are more generally 
on the side of their government, and of despotism, 
than are the latter. -The ceremonies of their or- 
ganization are strongly marked with antiquated ab- 
surdity, not the least of which is the practice of 
dueling. ‘The reformed associations meet for social 
and scientific purposes, but diseard dueling as a 
relic of barbarism. Their avowed object is, to at- 
tempt a union of sentiment and feeling throughout 
Germany, and lay the foundation for a general union 
of the different parts of the common fatherland. 
They are liberal on political matters, and manifest 
much republican feeling. 

Not wishing to leave Germany without having a 
| general idea of all the phases of student life, it has 
been my intention, ever since coming here, to attend 
at least one duel, though to do so was against the 
University laws at Goettingen and Leipsic. It may 
here be remarked that there is no little sham about 
that part of the laws which forbids dueling ; it pun- 
ishes with imprisonment any one who engages in a 
duel, but recognizes no evidence of the act of duel- 
ing on the part of a student, but that of the Pedel, 
(“ Poodle”) University constable, who has caught 
the students with swords in hand in the act of duel- 
ing. It is no evidence that a student has been 
fighting a duel, that he should have an eye cut out 
or his nose chopped off, or a cheek laid open, so as 
to keep him out of the lecture room for three 
months, providing the Pedel don’t get to see it till 
after the duel is over. The cousequence of thix 
loose government is, that duels are about as frequent 
at Goettingen, where they are suppressed (!!!) as 
here, where they are tolerated. That is, two or three 
are fought every week. Being in conversation with 
a Pedel at Goettingen, last winter, on the subject 
of dueling, he remarked that if the practice of duel- 
ing was kept up purely as amatter of honor, he would 
have no objection to it at all; and he would not at- 
tempt to frustrate the object of those who, he knew, 
were deciding an “affair of honor” in this way. But 
says he, “ that students should have organizations, 
one of the qualifications of membership in which is 
that they shall fight a given number of duels within 
fixed times, is too bad to be tolerated”—that is, the 
organizations can be tolerated, but not the condi- 
tions of membership in the same! 

But here at Heidelberg all restraint to dueling is 
removed, and by crossing the bridge of the Necker 
to asmall beer house, up on the side of the moun- 





tain, one might almost any day during the fore part 
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of this semestre, have seen students fighting duels. 
The corps stadents this semestre have been more 
than usually reckless ; to say nothing of their entire 
neglect of study, they have manifested an insulting 
and tyrannical spirit towards students of the reform 
associations, affecting a supreme contempt for any 
one who disproves the practice of dueling; the 
meetings of the latter have been disturbed,—respect- 
able females abused by drunken rowdies of their 
number in the street, &c., &. 

Individuals of their number have, in the mean 
time, been repeatedly before the Senate ; admonition, 
reproof and threat, have been made use of, but to 
no purpose. 

he Pro-rector and the Sevate have been treated 
with contempt, and openly defied. Such was the 
state of things about four weeks ago, when a com- 
pany of them went to a neighboring village, and 
forcibly entered private houses—disbanded the ele- 
emosynary schools, and in various ways insulted the 
inha vitants. till the peasantry collected from the 
fields in sufficient force to amply repay the insults 
offered. The students were put to flight, with many 
sore heads and bruised noses. They came back and 
had the brazen audacity to lay a complaint before 
the Senate, against the inhabitants of the village re- 
ferred to. 

In view of the fact, the Senate could do no more 
than reprimand the students as being in the fault. 
This exasperated the latter, and they paraded the 
streets to express their defiance and contempt of the 
Pro-rector and the Senate. Complaints were con- 
tinually coming to the Senate from industrious stu- 
dents, that they could not longer tolerate the inso- 
lence of the corps, till finally this body resolved to 
dissolve the latter. 

But to dissolve a combination of three hundred 
students, including in its numbers, many men of in- 
fluence in the State, was not deemed as easy a mat- 
ter as to put forth the simple mandate demanding 
it. 

The experiment was tried once before, and the corps 
stndents paraded the streets and compelled all stu- 
dents to Join them, and leave the town in expression 
of contempt, for the odiousness of the edict that 
dissolved them; the Senate was too weak to with- 
stand the shock, and the corps had a victory. 


‘To prepare for all emergencies in the present case, 
the Pro-rector telegraphed to Manheim, and at 2 
o’clock on the morning of the 17th of July, 200 sol- 
diers armed and equipped arrived, and while a part 
guarded the outlets of the town, others went and 
seized on all the property, as swords, caps, flags, &c. 
of the corps. Boot-blacks, and other small fry de- 
pendent on the students for a living, made haste to 
report the presence of soldiers to the students. 
The latter commenced organizing to express their 
disapprobation of the act of the Pro-rector, but the 
latter gentleman was now evidently in earnest: all 
caps, ribbands &c., indicative of corps students, 
that were seen in the streets, were confiscated, and 
the students bearing them taken into the custody of 
the soldiers, and eight or ten of the leading members 
of the corps taken before the Senate, tried and ex- 
pelled. All collections of students either in the 
streets, in the gardens, or the beer houses, were im- 
mediately disbanded at the point of the bayonent, 
and all proprietors of beer houses forbid, under pen- 
alty of 25 florins, to sell beer to the students. Thus 
the poor loafers were hunted from place to place, 
till the only means of rest they could find, was to go 
home and attend to their studies. 

Meany wanted to take the pouts and leave the 


| University, but this was forbidden—none could get 
|a@ pass to go away, but those that were expelled. By 
10 o’clock in the morning, all signs of the corps 
chad disappeared in the streets, the “gentlemen of 
honor” were as destitute of corps caps and badges, 
as the rest of us. 

| Next came a Berlin paper, the “ Kladderdatch” 
[Mewes is a miserable attempt at aping the London 
|Puanch.) Its caricatures being decidedly disrespect- 
|ful to the Pro-rector and Senate, it was confiscated 
‘at all the reading rooms, and the soldiers even en- 
tered private houses to search for it. So that in 
every effort at retaliation, the students were effec- 
tually subdued. Many whe do not seem aware of 
the efforts ndgerens Sopa to bring the eorps to 
reason, censure the Pro-rector for rashness; but they 
/eannot deny that a less resolute course might have 
implicated all of us in the affray, as, had the corps 
been suppressed without an adequate force to com- 
pel obedience, they might have marched through 
|the streets and demanded that all students leave the 
‘the University, &c. 

If force is allowed in University government, it 
certainly was allowable in this case. The students 
have learned a lessons that they will profit by ; but 
it is by no means probable, that the University will 
have moral force enough to long hold the corps and 
their dueling suppressed. There is too much jeal- 
ousy between professors, and too great a desire on 
their part to advocate whatever will please their 
students, without looking beyond into the character 
of the thing that pleases. Many affect to condemn, 
not the act of suppressing the corps, but the man- 
ner of doing it ; but it is evident, they don’t like the 
act itself. E. P. 

West Chester Ind. Herald. 








Notices of Schools. 


CITY OF READING.—Board of Controllers. 


A meeting of the Board of Controllers of the 
Reading School District was held on the evening of 
August 28th, in the High School Hall. 

Joun S. Ricnarps, President, pro. tem. 

Present.—Messrs. L. Benson, I. Benson, Brown, 
Frees, Hooker, Jones, Kaylor, Ladd, M’Knight, 
M’Cord, Mast, Myers, Neff, F. Printz, Richards, 
Scull, Strickland, and Zacharias.—18. 

Absent—Messrs. Banks, Burkhart, Deisher, Foust, 
Fritz, Green, Hoag, Hoff, G. Printz, Ringler, Ritter 
and Witman.—12. 

The committee on Books to be used in the Schools, 
presented the following report, which was accepted, 
and the resolution attached unanimously adopted, 
viz: 

To the Board of Controllers of Reading School Dis'’t. 

Your committee, appointed to consider and recom- 
mend the books to be used in the schools during the 
coming session, respectfully report : 

That in connexion with the High and Grammar 
School Teachers, who were invited to participate in 
our deliberations, we have carefully considered the 
subject, and would recommend the followiug books, 
now in use, to be retained as the text books of the 
District, viz : 

Ortheopy and Definitions.—W ebster’s series of Dic- 
tionaries, 

Arithmetic—Greenleaf’s Common School and Stod- 
dard’s Mental Arithmetic. 

History.—W ilson’s History of the United States. 











Grammar.—Bullion’s Analytical. 
On the subject of Readers, your committce have 
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devoted considerable attention, from the fact that a| various Wards be requested to strictly adhere to the 
change from the series now in use is not only de-/|use of the above works in the various studies, that 
sired by the unanimous wish of the Teachers, but, | thereby a uniformity be established in the teaching 
as we believe, will meet the approbation of the Board. of the different schools. 

‘They have carefuliy compared the merits of two se-| All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ries, viz: Sander’s Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Readers, Wm. H. Srrickianp, ] 

and Sargent’s series of the same; and, supported by | Samvue. Frees, 

the opinion of the entire body of the teachers, we | Ezexiet JONES. 
unanimously recommend that “ Sargent’s Readers” | J. B. Mast, 
be adopted by the Board, as being superior to any | E. B. M’Corp. 
series extant, and which are offered in exchange for | A communication was read from William Melll- 
those now in possession of the pupils on liberal | vaine, Esq., requesting admission for his nephew, 
terms. Appended to this report we present a com- (17 years of age, and now residing in Chester county,) 





f Committee. 


munication from the Teachers, relative to the sub- 
ject, which will obviate the necessity of any addi- 
tional reason on our part to further their adoption, 
viz: 
Reapine, August 26th, 1856. 

We the undersigned, Teachers of the several 
Schools in the Reading District, after careful exam- 
ination of E, Sargent’s series of Spelling Books and 
Readers, do unhesitatingly recommend them to the 
notice of the Board of Controllers, as better adapted 
in every respect, for the purposes of instruction, 
than any other works of the kind with which we are 
acquainted. 

The series consists of 5 Readers, 1 Speller and 1 


into the High School, upon such terms as the Board 
|may direct, when, on motion, it was 

| Resolved, That a compliance with the request 
| would be contrary to usage, and inexpedient. 

| Applications from Rev. J. Shrigley and Philip 
| Zeiber, of this city, were received, desiring that the 
rule of High School, which requires six months pre- 
vious attendance in one of the Grammar Schools as 
eligibility to enter the High School, be suspended in 
behalf of their sons; absence from the city having 
prevented them from complying with this rule; 
when, on motion, the subject was referred to the 
|committee on High School, with power to admit if 
'deemed expedient. 

Ww. H. Srreickianp, 


Primer, founded upon a uniform system—a system} Attest: 
well calculated to ease the labors of the teacher, and | 
to arouse the attention and interest of the pupil,—| 


Secretary, pro tem. 












in short, eminently practical. . 

The points of excellence in these works are so 
numerous that it is difficult to select the most strik- 
ing; but the easy gradations, the admirable arrange- 
ment of the matter, the judiciousness of the selec- 
tions, and the capital introductions, must be patent 
to every unprejudiced person. Add to these the 
“hints” to teachers—hints which cannot fail to be 
appreciated—and we have a text book which, in our 
estimation, can searcely be surpassed. We there- 
fore, most strenuously urge their immediate intro- 
duction into our Schools, confident that with them, 


faithfully taught, an entire and desirable revolution | 


will be effected. 
Signed, 

Joseph T. Valentine, 
John A. Stewart, 
Thomas 8S. Brenholts, 
Rachel D. Griscom, 
Mary Oram, 
Washington Root, 


H. V. Hamlin, 
C. A. Harper, 
John Ralston, 

E. A. Stahle, 
John Ryan, 
Lydia S. Cresson. 

On the subject of Geography, your committee 
have not been able to give that attention which the 
subject demands, and therefore ask to be continued 
for this purpose. The recent publication of works 


on Physieal Geography,—a subject not hitherto) 


made a separate study in the Schools, yet replete in 


| Section 3,—Aect of May 8, 1850—P. £.—713. 
It shall be lawful for the board of Directors of 
the Common Schools of the city of Lancaster to 
admit into the Male and Female High Schools of 
‘said city, such Pupils, from the townships and 
boroughs of the county of Lancaster, as may be 
placed in said High schools by their respective pa- 
rents or guardians, and to charge for their instruction 
therein such price as shall be determined by said 
board, not exceeding, however, the average cost to 
said city of instructing the children of citizens of 
said city in said schools. 





LANCASTER CITY SCHOOLS. 
STUDIES. 
1. Pupils shall remain in their proper Primary 
‘school, No. 1, till capable of spelling, with readiness 
both on and off book, all the simpler words of one 
syllable, and of reading words of the same class. 
| 2. They shall remain in Primary Schools, No. 2, 
| till ready spellers and distinct readers in the books 
lused in the school: capable of counting orally to 
1000, without hesitation: perfect in one-half of the 
Multiplication Table ; and able to form letters and 
figures on the slate, with due attention to the mode 
‘of holding the pencil or pen. 
3. They shall remain in abbas | schools. No. 3, 
ook used in their 





‘till distinct readers in the highest 














interest and valuable information to the student,— |school, with a good knowledge of the stops and er- 
seems to require attention in reference to the pro-|dinary inflexions of the voice: ready and correct spell- 
priety of changing the Geography now in use, and |ers of all the words in their proper books: accustom- 
introducing a work less incumbered with extraneous ‘ed to commit words and their definitions to memory: 
matter, and yet ample for every practical purpose, in | perfect in the whole multiplication table: acquainted 
connexion with the proposed work on Physical Geo- | with notation, numeration, simple addition and sub- 
graphy. jtraction, and well exercised in writing on the slate 
In Penmanship your committee propose that no | or paper, with a proper mode of holding the pen or 
peer system be endorsed by the Board; be- pencil. 
ieving that the Teachers will best promote the im-| 4. They shall remain in the first division of the 
provement of their'pupils,by the use.of such systems proper Secondary school, till good, distinct and loud 
as their individual choice may dictate. readers in their proper book, and correct spellers : 
We therefore offer the following resolution : well exercised in definition; perfect inall the common 
Resolved, That the several recommendations here- | tables, and in notation and numeration, simple addi- 
in contained be adopted, and the Teachers of the | tion, subtraction, multiplication and division ; accus- 
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tomed to hold the pen properly, and write round text |the midst of the Chartiers Valley, quite cosily nes- 
on paper; and carefully instracted in the definitions tied in among its hills, near the junction of the Steu- 
and general principles of Geography. | benville and Chartiers Valley Railroads. 

5. They shall remain in the second division of the) The purpose of our visit to this pretty valley at 
proper Secondary school till, in addition to being | the time referred to, was to be present at the exam- 
good spellers and readers, they are well acquainted ‘ination of the pupils of a very respectable Normal 
with the definitions’in the book used for that purpose; | Class and Female Seminary, conducted by our very 
write a fair small hand on paper: are perfect in all) worthy County Superintendent, Mr. B. M. Kerr. 
the tables and in the first four rules of arithmetic |There was also to be an intellectual contest between 
both simple and compound ; are well grounded in| the McClintock and the Hikock Literary Societies, 
the definitions and general principles of geography | connected with the school. The first part of the 





and the descriptive geography of the U. S.; and 
have well studied the principles of the orthography 
and etymology of the English Grammar. 

6. They shall remain in the third division of the 


day was devoted to the reading of essays by the young 
ladies, the delivery of original orations by the young 
‘gentlemen, and declamations. 

In speaking of these productions, of course, it is 





Secondary schools, till in addition to general pro-|not to be understood that they were the mature re- 


ficiency in spelling, reading, defining, the tables 
and writing, they are well grounded in the whole of 
common arithmetic; the geography ofthe whole world, 
pr iyreescs. that of Pennsylvania: the whole of Eng- 
ish Grammar and the History of the United States. 

7. In the Male High School there shall be three 


| sults of professional and experienced men and women, 


but the first incipient efforts of youthful minds.— 
With this understanding, then, it may truthfully be 
said, judging from what we saw and heard last 
Thursday, that there were minds there, which, with 
careful culture and close and thoughtful observation 


courses of study, viz:—The English, the Classical, lfor the future, will yet be felt in the great world of 


and the Modern. The first shall consist of the 
branches, including mathematics, which constitute a 
sound, practical English education ; the second shall 


mind. 
The productions of the day were generally good. 
And if it would not be thought invidious when all 


add the study of the Latin and the Greek langna-|the efforts were good, each, of course, possessing 


ges; and the third, instead of the Latin and the 
Greek, shall add the study of German and French. 
8. Each parent or guardian may select the course 
to be pursued by his son or ward; but every pupil 
must pursue all the studies embraced in the eourse 


particular merits of its own,—we should like to parti- 
cularize one essay that pleased our fancy much. It was 
not so well read, however, as some others,—but the es- 
say itself indicated in the writer refined feelings and 
delicacy of sentiment, and exceeding good sense wae 
manifested in the choice of an unhackneyed subject— 





thus selected for him, and shall only be permitted to 
enter upon the classical er modern course when pro- 
ficient in English Grammar, Geography, common | 
Arithmetic and History. 

9. The studies of pupils designed for college shall 
be directed accordingly: and in all cases, so far as | 
consistent with the rules of the school, the studies | 
of each pupil may be shaped to suit the occupation | 
or profession for which he is designed. 

10. A thorough course of Book-keeping shall be 
given; and field instruction in surveying with instra- 
ments shall be added to theoretical instruction. 

1l. Inthe Female High School there shall be three 
departments :—1. That of English Literature; 2. 
That of Penmanship, Drawing, Mathematics and As- 
tronomy: and 3, that of Languages, including French, 
German, Latin and Greek. 

13. Parents shall decide whether their daughters 
shall learn any of the Languages, and which; but 
no pupil shall commence ~ of the languages till | 
sufficiently advanced in all the other branches. 

14. In both the High Schools, the strictest at- 
tention shall be paid by all the Instructors to the 
hand writing and orthography of all the pupils, in 
their written exercises of every kind. 

14. The pupils of each High and Secondary 
school shall study in the proper Study Hall, under 
the care of the Principal, or one of the assistants 
while he is absent ; and all recitatiens shall be in the 
class rooms. 

15. Except in the cases expressly provided for 
in the High Schools, each pupil in every school must 
pursue all the branches of study taught in the de- 
‘artment to which he or she belongs. 








HE MANSFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL.—Allegheny Co. 
Eprrors Curonicie:—Last Tuesday morning was 
seasant, as a friend, who was to be one of the judg- 
‘s on the occasion, and myself, a spectator, took 
seats in a buggy, and drove over to the little bo- 
rough of Mansfield. It is pleasantly situated in 





“The value of the Gift depends upon the Giv- 
er.” The afternoon was devoted to the scientific 
and literary contest and debate, between the two 
Literary Societies, which was very spiritedly con- 
ducted by the parties engaged. 

The subjects of contest were Essays, lectures on 
Geography, Grammar, Arithmetic, original Orations, 
Declamations, and Debate; all of which were highly 
creditable to the contestors, and reflected the high- 
est honors upon their instructors. While in the 
main we agreed with the honorable gentlemen cho- 
sen to decide upon the relative merits of the various 
performances, yet in one or two instances we would 
disagree. In our judgment, the gentleman having 
the affirmative of the question chosen for discussion, 
for logical reasoning and close adherence to the sub- 
ject had a decided preference over his competitor, 
Miss Baird's lecture on Arithmetic should have had 
the preference over that of Mr. Hawk. Both of the 
lectures were good, but that of Miss B. was clear. 
comprehensive and just to the point; while that of 
Mr.H. was good, but many of his remarks were ra- 
ther irrelevant. 

With the performances of the day no one could 
help being pleased—and from the large and intelli- 
gent audience who remained until avery late hour, 
we were satisfied that the value of such performan- 
ces was highly appreciated. As has been stated, 
the Normal class is under the care of Mr. B. M. Kerr 
—but he finding his official duties, as County Super- 
intendent, of sucha multiplied character, found him- 
self under the necessity of having some assistance ; 
hence, he has called to his aid two of our most dis- 
tinguished and experienced teachers, Mr. J. J. Wol- 
cott, and Mr. A. Burt,—men of the highest literary 
and scientific qualifications—who have given instrue- 
tion to the Normal class on the most approved plan. 

In connection with the normal class, a department 
entirely for young ladies not designing to enter upon 
the profession of teaching, is under the care of Mrs. 
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B. M. Kerr—a lady of the highest literary attain- 
ments; having received her degree at one of our 
most popular institations in the west, viz: Washing- 
ton Female Seminary, and having spent some years 
in the institution as a teacher, she combines all the 
advantages of a thorough scholar and experienced 
teacher, thus presenting at once advantages,no where 
else to be found, in so beautiful and pleasaat a lo- 
cality as Mansfield. We would at once say to all 
parents who have young ladies to send to school, 
send them at ouce to Mansfield, where everything 
that can be done to impart to them a thorough ed- 
ucation will be done under the care of our worthy 





A. Terrel, the able Superintendent of Wayne county. 
will certainly be present from first to last; and per- 
haps, also, Mr. H, C. Hikock, the efficient deputy 
State Superintendent. Those who were present at 
the last meeting will need no urging to attend the 
next. To the rest we would say, come and hear for 
yourselves. You will not regret the time and money 
spent during that week, in Bloomfield. For the 
lost time you will be more than paid, even if the 
directors do deduct it from the month. Boarding 
will be cheap. The directors of Miller district, at 
their last meeting, adjourned to meet in Bloomfield, 
on the first day of the Institute, Nov. lith. They 





friends Mr. and Mrs, B. M. Kerr—and everything | make it obligatory upon all their teachers to be pre- 
pertaining to their temporal comfort, while in the | sent, and will not deduct the time. We hope their 
little village, will be readily granted by a generous | noble example will be followed by allothers. Come, 
public. Srecrator. j|fellow-teachers, and support the dignity of your 


qe sEeywewenes | Plo fessi oi. A. R. Hetenrt, Principal. 
©. A. Barnett, Assistant. 














Educational Sacicties. 








DELAWARE C0.—Call for Teachers’ Institute. BUTLER CO. INSTITUTE. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Delaware county will; The third semi-annual Teachers’ Institute was held 
hold its next annual session at Media, on Thursday, |in Butler for three days, commencing on the 15th of 
Friday and Saturday, the 20th, 21st and 22nd of October. The attendance of teachers was very 
November. The session on Thursday, will com- | 00d, and an excellent spirit was manifested. The 
mence at 10 o’clock, A. M. County Superintendent, Mr. Isaac Black, conducted 

A recent visit to nearly every school in the county, | the exercises, assisted by Thomas Barry, Superinten- 
has given me pretty accurate knowledge concerning | dent of Lawrence County, and others. Lectures were 
their preseat wants. I intend that, as far as it lies delivered during the evenings by several of the cler- 
in my power, these wants shall be met at the coming | &Y- During the same evening an exhibition was 
session of the Institute. But, teachers! we can do given by the teachers, of an old fashioned low-priced 
nothing without your presence. And therefore, I |School, and also of a modern improved school, which 
appeal to you, as lovers of your profession, as per- | created quite a sensation, and impressed the audi- 
sons who are doing a great work, and doing it wetl, |ence generally with the conviction that a modern 
but who I am certain would fain do it better, to be |school was worth something, whilst the old style 


present at our Institute. Let every teacher in the |might as well be dispensed with. 
county show his or her interest in the great cause| Butler county has some most excellent teachers : 
of universal enlightenment, by being prypant j not | but the difficulty heretofore, has been, that they 
for a day, or a half day, merely to say that you have jcould get better wages by going abroad, which 
been there—but during the whole session. The |™many have been doing. There is a better time com- 
time at best is very, very short, But we hope that |ing for old Butler, however. : ; : 

by your interest and encouragement we may soon | Mr. Black, the efficient Superintendent, is doing a 
have longer sessions. 1 am thus earnest, because, |g00d work there, in his quiet way. He taught a 
heretofore, some have staid away for reasons, in| Normal School during the summer and fall, in which 
themselves, trifling, and which, I trust, hereafter, |he trained a goodly number of young teachers— 
will not be allowed to influence them. Your own |Some of whom did themselves great credit in the 
improvement, as individuals, leaving the interests of |¢Xereises, at the Institute. He is one of the most 
your schools entirely out of the question, is an in- | indefatigable workers in Western Pennsylvania— 
ducement of sufficient weight. I am at present, un-|@nd that too at a very meagre salary. He is re- 
able to announce the names of all who will instruct |Solved that the Superintendency shall not prove a 
the Institute. I therefore omit the whole. I -feel |failure, whilst he has the power to avert it. I am 
warranted in saying, that we shall be well provided | glad to see that he is backed by a fine nucleus of 
with competent lecturers and instructors. I am | g00d teachers and intelligent friends of education in 
glad to say that teachers who are members of the | the county. 4 Viator. 
lustitute, can procure board at the Charter House, | Butler county, Oct. 1856. 

at a reduced rate ; viz: at 87} cts. per day, or 25) 
cents per meal, Some of the teachers, also, can be LAWRENCE C0. INSTITUTE. 
accommodated in private families. Come one,come| <A three days Institute, commencing October 20, 
all,—teachers, directors and friends of schools and jwas held in Newcastle, under the control of Mr. 
children,—and we will help ourselves to such a feast, Thomas Berry, County Superintendent, assisted by 
as reason alone serves up to her guests. Superintendents, Black, of Butler county, and Eber- 

Cuartes W. Deans, |hard, of Mercer county, and others. The attend- 
Co, Supt. of Delaware Co. ‘ance of teachers was good, and the lectures and ex- 
— = ‘ercises were generally excellent. It was an efficient 
PERRY CO. INSTITUTE. ‘Institute, co much aoed was done. 

After considerable correspondence with gentle-| ‘The event of the session, was an exhibition of a 
men at a distance, we have at length definitely fixed |school under the old regime of cheap teachers, and 
upon the time for holding the next meeting of the of a school of the improved modern stamp. The 
Perry County Teachers’ Institute. It will be held | whole affair told well with the audience. Some of 
in the Court-house, in Bloomfield, on Monday, Nov. \the best laughers present, declare that the old fash- 
i 7th, 1856, and continue all the week. Professor |ioned school carried them back to their boyish days. 
J. F. Stoddard, that splendid lecturer, and Mr. S.' Mr. Berry, who played the teacher, is himself anex- 
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perienced teacher of many years, and is fully up to 
the times in our best modes of teaching. He must 
have drawn somewhat largely upon his visitorial ob- 
servations as Superintendent, to act it out so nearly 
to the life. Since parents will not visit schools, 
this is a good plan to bring a sample of the several 
qualities of schools, to their inspection, since some 
parents will go to the Institute. 

This is, I think, the the third Institute that Mr. 
Berry has held in the county—though there had 
been others before—and he has really accomplished 
a great work. His whole soul isin the work, and 


he brings to his aid a large experience in teaching, 
X. 


great industry, ability and tact. 
Newcastle, Oct. 1856. 





YORK CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

In pursuance of previous notice, the York County 
Teachers’ Association met in the Hall of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in York, on Friday af- 
ternoon,October 14, 1856, and was called to order 
by the President, G. C. Stair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
adopted. 

The unfinished business of the last meeting was 
then taken up, and Mr. Samuel Winrott, from the 
committee on Orthography, read a portion of his re- 
port, and regretted that he had been called upon at 
this early moment. He was permitted to retain his 
report for the purpose of making some additions 
thereto. 

The committee on Penmanship reported through 
Professor T. Kirk White. In the course of his re- 
marks he referred to the diversity of systems of Pen- 
peansh'Ps and the mischievous effects arising there- 
from. Prof. White has been long engaged in teach- 
ing this branch, and his remarks were listened to 
with the utmost attention. 

On motion of Dr. James W. Kerr, Professor Hey 
of Cottage Hill College, was invited to address the 
Association upon the subject of Penmanship, and 
afford the teachers present the benefit of his expe- 
rience. 

Prof. Hey thereupon proceeded to give an expo- 
sition of the plan pursued by him in teaching this 
branch, at his very popular institution. His remarks 
were in the highest degree interesting, and elicited 
replies from Mr; Latimer, Prof. White, Dr. Kerr, 
and Mr. Heffelfinger. 

On motion, Prof. Hey was invited to address the 
Association this evening at seven o’clock, on his 
method of teaching, and particularly with reference 
to the use of the black-board. 

Mr. James W. Latimer, from the committee on 
Grammar and Composition, submitted a full report 
upon that subject. 

The committees m1 a to prepare a circular 
and to memoralise the Legislature, were on’ motion 
discharged from further consideration of those sub- 
ects. 

; On motion of Mr. Latimer, G. C. Stair, Dr.Kerr 
and Mr. Blair, were appointed to draft an address 
to the directors, teachers and friends of education 
in this county, on the advantages of this Associa- 
tion, and request its publication in all the newspa- 
pers in the county, at least one month before the 
next meeting, in order to secure a full attendance. 

The Association then, on motion, adjourned until 
half-past six o’clock this evening. 

Dr.Blair, the County Superintendent, was unable 
to be present during the afternoon session, on ac- 
count of engagements with teachers who had come 
to be examined. | 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Association met at the time specified, and in 
the absence of the presiding officer, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. R. Blair, County Superintendent of 
the Common Schoolsin York county, took the Chair 
and called the meeting to order. The minutes of 
the afternoon session were read and adopted. 

Several committees were called upon for reports 
but were unprepared. 

The time having arrived for the address of Prof. 
Hey, that gentleman arose and discussed, for about 
an ows anda half, the various plans of teaching, and 
the advantages of the plan now in use at Cottage 
Hill College. An effort to report the address or 
| give a synopsis of it would do Prof. Hey injustice, 
and it is not ventured. 

Dr. Kerr then offerred a resolution acknowledg- 
ing the courtesy of Prof. Hey, and returning the 
thanks of the Association to him for his valuable 
address ; and it passed unanimously. 

On motion of Mr. Solomon Myers, the thanks of 
this Association were tendered to the Young Men's 
Christian Association, for the use of their Hall. 

The first and second days of January, 1857, were 
fixed for the next meeting of the Association. 

The following are the standing committees for the 
next meeting : 

Orthography—Miss Sallie Townsend, Miss Welsh- 
ans, and Miss Harriet Barnitz. 

Pennmanship—Prof. White, Miss Doll, and Miss 
Craver. 

Grammar and Composition—Revy. C. J. Hutchins, 
J. F. Baird, and Samuel Winrott. 

Arithmetic—J. M. Souders, Miss Hannah Town- 
send, and Miss Anne Love. 

Discipline—Dr. J. W. Kerr, A. D. Yocum, and 
M. Galligher, Jr. 

Recreation—Prof. Hey, John Gibson, Esq., and 
Miss Sallie Townsend. 

Reading—G. C. Stair, Dr. A. R. Blair, and Miss 
Lizzie Ziegle. 

Geography— Miss Kate Hays, Miss Hannah Town- 
send ; and Miss Ann Love. 

The Association then, on motion, adjourned. 

J. W. Larimer, Sec’y. 

NORTHAMPTON CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Northampton County Teachers’ Association, 
held its fourth session at Nazareth Hall Chapel, on 
Saturday forenoon, Sept. 6th, 1856. The following 
districts were represented: Bethlehem borough and 
township, Hanover, Forks, Lower Nazareth, Upper 
Nazareth, East Allen, Lehigh and Lower Saucon. 

The secretary not being present, Charlies H. 
Klien, was appointed secretary, pro tem. ‘The meet- 
ing was then called to order by the President, U. 
W. Carrell. Though the number in attendance was 
not as large as might be expected or could be hoped 
for, yet the proceedings were ably conducted and as 
well sustained, as on former occasions. It was iu 
the first place 

Resolved, 'That a committee of three members be 
appointed, (the President as one,) to arrange busi- 
ness for the afternoon session, and that this com- 
mittee be instructed to prepare business for the as- 
sociation and publish the same at least three weeks 
previous to the time of the next stated meeting. 

The following were appointed as committee, viz: 
U. W. Carrell, H. Ruede, and G. C. Rieser. Then 
after some conversation on other missellaneous mat- 
ters, the convention adjourned to meet at 1} 0’clock, 
P.M. AFTERNOON SESSION, 





At 1} o’clock, P. M., the meeting was called to 
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order. The minutes of the previous meeting were| At the close of the meeting, some remarks were 

read and adopted. The report of the committee offered by the County Superintendent and teachers, 

appointed at the last meeting, to write an address | with regard to county meetings and others, and also 

for the people of Northampton county, was accept- | for devising more favorable means for the promotion 

ed and the committee discharged, The Treasurer |of education generally, in the common schools of 

reported that there is a balance in the treasury of| this county. 

six dollars. On motion, adjourned to meet in session, at Beth- 
On motion the following named persons were ad-|lehem, on the lst Saturday of March, 1857. 

mitted as members of the association, and paid their | Cuartes H, Kiem, Sec’y. pro tem. 

admittance fee, viz: Jacob Billheimer, Jacob Mous- 

er, Levinus Kreidler, Andrew Lind, John J. Kreid- | —————— 























ler, Thomas H, Bachman, Susanna Spinner, and County Superintendeucn. 
Amanda Bast, : sa us 
The following questions were proposed for discus- | JUNIATA COUNTY —To Teachers. 


sion :—Should the teachers unite in demanding an| ,,, * ’ 
increase in their salaries? After a fair and liberal| The 41st section of the School Law, provides 


discussion, in which the Superintendent and several | that, should the directors desire it, the teachers shall 
teachers took an active part, the question was de-| be examined in their presence; and after consulting 
cided in the negative. ‘ |with a number of directors, on the subject, I have 
The following resolutions were then discussed and [determined to examine no more privately, unless re- 
adopted :— quested by the directors todo so, This is an im- 
Resolved, That three branch associations shall be | Portant feature of the law, and should be carried 
into effect. We can only expect to derive benefit 


established, designated as follows :—The Southern, | — , 4 
the North-Western, and the North-Eastern, to hold | tom a law when its requirements are complied with ; 
meetings in three different parts of the county; and |#24 a8 many of the peng y saceraeye an ex- 
that each branch association shall hold at least one |*#ination, they peed not feel the same hesitation, 
stated mecting, every six weeks, at such places as | Which they formerly did, And since private exami- 
may be provided by its members. |nations are often a source of dissatisfaction, it is 
Resolved, That the members of the branch associ-| etter that they be dispensed with, and that those 
ations shall form themselves into district. associa-|Who have the duty of selecting teachers imposed on 
tions, and shail be subject to such regulations as may | them should witness the examinations, and thereby 
from time to time be sanctiohed. by the branch as- | be the better able to judge for themselves. Taking 
lall these things into consideration, no one can be 


sociation. ' ¢ , 
Resolved, That each member of the district asso. | dissatisfied with our conclusion to hold no more 
private examinations. © Wuittiam M, Burcurie.p, 


ciation is required to present to the secretary of the sntend, 
association a full statement of the condition of edu- Co, Superintendent. 
cation in his district, number regularly attending 








TO THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF LYCOMING CoO. 


school, number of classes and branches taught; also, 

the branches studied, by the teacher, andthe aver-| Prudential reasons have induced my resignation 
age amount of time devoted each day to improve-|of the office of County Superintendent, and to-day 
melt, our official relations terminate. I had hoped to 


Lesolved, That the secretary of each district asso-|have my successor enter at once upon duty, and for 
ciation be required (from the statements made by | this purpose my resignation was forwarded te the 
the members,) to draw out a full and compr: bensive | department some weeks ago, but as yet no official 
report of the state of education, and also the doings | notice has been received of such appointment, It 
of the association, to be presented at the stated/is probable the vacancy will soon be filled, and I 
meetings of the branch association, to which they |doubt not the educational interests of the county 
belong. will receive a more faithful guardianship, especially 

Resolved, The secretaries of the branch associa-|should the appointment be given to the deserving 
tions are required to make a full report of the con-|one already recommended. I trust you will suffi- 
dition of education, and the doings of the associa- ciently appreciate his services and the responsibili- 
tions, under their jurisdiction; and that said reports | ties of his station, to continue him in office on terms 
be forwarded to the secretary of the county associ-|remunerative to himself, honorable to you and cred- 
ations, at least two weeks previous to the time for/itable to the county. For the many proofs of your 
the meeting. kindness and confidence during my official term, 

It was further Resolved, That the members of|you have my warmest thanks, 1 may assume 
the county associations prepare for the nomination, |an humble position among the teachers of another 
at the next following meeting, of a candidate for the | State ;—but wherever my lot may be cast, or what- 
office of County Superintendent, to be recommended | ever destiny may await me, the events of the past, 
to the School teeing for election, with a request | will be remembered with emotions of pleasure and 





to the directors, that a sufficient salary be allowed gratitude, J. W. Barrett. 
him, to enable him to devote his time and talents 
exclusively to the duties of the County Superintend- SUSQUEHANNA CO. 


ency, and a request to the Superintendent. when! The time has come when the interests of Common 
elected, to devote three months, each year, to the | Schools of Susquehanna county urgently demand 
gratuitous instruction of teachers. that a county Normal School be held for the purpose 
The business committee then appointed the fol-|of better preparing for their responsible duties, those 
lowing named teachers, to write essays on the sev-|teachers who are to take charge of them. . 
eral subjects, viz: Importance of a uniformity of| That some such school should be opened immedi- 
text books, by Charles S. Klein; What constitutes | ately is being urged by the earnest friends and anx- 
a good teacher, by George Ziegenfuss; Teaching | ious teachers, in every quarterof the county. 
Physiology in our schools, by U. W. Carrell; The} This demand I propose to meet the coming Fall, 
best discipline for a school, by H. Ruede. between the closing of the Summer Schools, and the 
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time for the examinations to commence, prepartory 
to the opening of the Winter Schools. 

That a School or this kind must be held, seems to 
be a “finality”—twhere it can be held so that the com- 
mon school interest may reap the greatest advantage 


directs that teachers shall be examined “in the 
presence of the board of directors or controllers, 
should they desire to be present, to whom they shall 
first apply.” I therefore feel it incumbent on me, 
before examining any teacher privately, to ascer- 


therefrom, is a little more difficult to determine.— |tain what the wish of the board is, “to whom he 
That it should occupy some central locality will be | has applied.” Hence I will not examine any one 
conceded by all. Any one are around for such jin private, without either a verbal or written re- 


a locality, would, being acquainte 
naturally, select one of the following named places, 


viz: Montrose, New Milford, Dimock, Harford or 


Brooklin. 


with the county, | quest of (at least) the officers of some board of di- 


rectors. 
It is known to the public that the examinations 
last year were oral. This year a different plan has 


And I now propose to the friends of the different }been adopted. Lists of questions (one for each 


localities that they report to me, immediately, what 
each place may be able to do in behalf of such a 
school, to continue for ten or eleven weeks, or from 
the latter part of August to the fore part of No- 
vember. 
Report what kind of Recitation Room can be far- 
nished—what apparatus, such as black boards, maps, 
globes, &c—how many rooms for the accommodation 
of Teachers—what accommodation for board, &c., 
&c., giving all the particulars, possible to give, in 
reference to it. 

It must be distinctly understood that I am to have 
the exclusive management and control, of the edu- 
cational course—that my time is to be spent free of 
charge to the Teachers—that what tuition may be 
charged is to bring to my aid such Teachers as Prof. 
Stoddard, Prof. Davis, Prof. Clark, and others—all 
of the above named, having given encouragement 
and promised that they will be present and lend their 
aid, at least one week each, to the benefit of the 
School. It must also be understood that no specu- 
lation is to intrude upon its interests; and that the 
teachers in attendance are to have their board, fuel, 
room, bed, &c., (those who do not choose to furnish 
themselves) at the actual cost at least, to say nothing 
of a deduction in their favor. 

And it must be further understood that this is a 
special arrangement for the benefit of the Common 
Schools of the County—that its interests are not to 
be linked or woven in with the interests of any In- 
stitution of learning already in existence—that it 
shall be separate and distinct from every other in- 
terest ; and at the end of the term, cease to be. 

And now I invite all, whether friends or Teachers, 
desiring to attend, to inform me by letter of their de- 
sires and preferences, 

Let all act immediately, promptly, and energeti- 
cally. There are obstacles to be overcome, which 
must be surmounted. The Common School interest 
of Susquehanna County, must assume a higher posi- 
tion than it has former y occupied. 

The time has come when teachers who are barely 
ahead of their pupils in qualification must stop keep- 
ing school and prepare themselves for the great work 
of teaching. Yes, I mean Teacuinc—teaching that 
shall make the budding intellect “bloom and blossom 
as the rose”—that shall be to the child as the mag- 
net to the needle—attract him the moment he comes 
within the pale of its influence. Thatis what we 
want, and what we must have, before our schools will 
sutisfy the parents, or meet the wants of the coming 
generation. B. F. Tewxssury, Co. Supt. 

Harford, Susq'a Co., July, 1856. 


WESTMORELAND CO. 

Mr. Eprror :—As the time for the examination 
of teachers in the several districts is at hand, I wish 
to say a word on the subject to directors and teach- 
ers. But before doing so, permit me to make a re- 





district) will be prepared. These questions will be 
numbered, and each one will be propounded orally 
(and its numbers announced) to the class, every 
member of which will be expected to give an 
answer in writing. ‘These answers are to have the 
same order as the question to which they corres- 
pond. This method of examining has become com- 
mon, and it is certainly the best for all concerned. 
The following are some of the reasons for adopt- 
ing it:— 
Ist. Jt is an advantage to the teacher. Most per- 
sons are embarrassed, more or less, while under ex- 
amination—and, if every question is to be answered 
aloud, in the presence of spectators, cannot show 
their real attainments. But they can write the 
answer with ease. In this way, too, every teacher 
answers all the questions, so that one does not en- 
joy any advantage of another, as he may in an oral 
examination, 
2nd. Jt is an advantage to the board. Many direc- 
tors desire some more permanent evidence of a 
teacher’s qualifications, than that afforded by a hur- 
ried examination. Sometimes they do not know 
whether an answer is correct or not. Bnt when 
they have manuscripts to examine, they can ascer- 
tain exactly the qualifications of each applicant for 
their schools. 
3d. Jt is an advantage to the examiner. In an 
oral examination he has not time to take a sufficient 
number of notes to guide him in making out cer- 
tificates. By this method he has sufficient data by 
which to judge unerringly of the acquirements of 
ery teacher. Besides he has time for deliberation. 
or 
4th. Jt saves time. Suppose a class to contain ten 
persons. Each one must answer about thirty ques- 
tions ou each branch of study, before the evidence 
of his qualifications is sufficiently clear. As only 
one teacher can be addressed at atime, in case the 
answer is to be given aloud, three hundred questions 
must be asked. But only thirty are necessary in 
case the answers are written by all, and of course 
much time is saved. Jas. I. M’Cormicx, 
August, 1856, Co, Supt. 

















School Law. 


COMMON PLEAS OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 

IN THE MATTER of the application of divers in- 
habitants of Manheim township, for a Mandamus to 
the School Directors of the said township. 

The petitioners, twelve of the inhabitants of 
Manheim township, pray this Court to grant them a 
Rale on Samuel Royer, Isaac L. Landis, John Hoo- 
ver, David Harnish, Christian B. Landis and David 
Landis, Directors of the Common Schools of Man- 
heim township district in the said county of Lan- 
caster, to show cause, if any, why a Writ of Man- 








mark on “ private examinations.” The school law 





damus should not issue, commanding them forth- 
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with to erect and establish a common school at some 
point central and convenient to the children of the 
petitioners, so that they may receive that instruction 
and benefit, which the common school laws of the) 


The boards of directors elected and organized un- 


der this Act of Assembly are unquestionably delib- 
erative bodies. 


They are to determine what is a sufficient number 


State manifestly intend for all the youth thereof. of common schools for their respective districts— 
The said School Directors have filed their an- they are to determine what are suitable lots of ground 
swer to this petition ; in which they allege that they and what are suitable buildings to be erected upon 
have kept in view and will continue to regard the them for school-houses; or whether it is better to 
best interests of children and parents within their purchase or rent buildings for the purpose;—all their 
districts ; that there are 11 School-houses in Man- | duties are subjeets of deliberation—al! their reso- 
heim township and one across the line in Warwick lutions and acts are to be the result of deliberation. 
twp., to which children from Manheim twp. by an Their organization into a board, with President and 
arrangement with the directors, are sent; and after Secretary, is for deliberation. 
stating other facts, in order to show the inexpedi-| In :egard to the matter of the petition before the 
ency oferecting another School-house at this time Court, did the respondents, as directors of Manheim 
and in the place desired by the petitioners, they township, proceed to deliberate and act upon the 
proceed to say, that with an anxious desire to pro-| proposition? It appears that they didso; that the 
mote the interests of education and the district, question was brought before the board on two dif- 
they carefully examined the petition of the appli- ferent occasions ; was fully considered by the direc- 
cants for a mandamus, inquiring into the wants and | tors and decided by them; and that they determined 
wishes of all parties interested, and at a full meet-\that it was inexpedient to erect the school-house, 
ing of the Board, after a full and thorough investi- | applied for by the petitioners ;—in other words, that 


gation of the facts on the 12th of May, 1855, re- 
solved that it was unnecessary and injudicious at 
present to build the School-house asked for by the 

etitioners; and on the 23d of July, 1855, after 
urther reflection and investigation, the said Board 
at a full meeting resolved that the interests of the 
township and School district did not require the 
erection of said School-house. 

A considerable amount of testimony has been ex- 
hibited, in support of the petition and of the allega- 
tions of the answer; but as the question on which this 
application must be decided depends upon the fact 
of the directors proceedings in the discharge of their 
duty, it does not appear necessary for the Court to 
enter upon the consideration of the point whether 
there is a sufficieat number of school-houses in the 
District, or whether a new School-house ought to be 
erected in the place which the petitioners have pre- 
ferred, 

By the 23d section of the act entitled “an Act for 
the regu'atioa and continu nce of a system of edu- 
cation by Common Schools,” passed the 8th day of 
May, 1854, “The Board of directors of every district 
shall possess and exercise the following powers and 
perform the following duties, together with other 
powers and duties given and enjoined by this act.” 

“1. They shall establish a sufficient numberof Com- 
mon schools for the education of every individual 
above the age of five and under twenty one years in 
their respective districts, who may apply for admis- 
sion and instruction, either in person or by parent, 
guardian or next friend.” 

“2, They shall cause suitable lots of ground to be 
procured and suitable buildings to be erected, pur- 
chased or rented for School-houses, and shal! supply 
the same with the proper conveniencies and f.el, and 
shall have power with the directors of the adjoining 
districts to establish joint-schvols, and the expenses 
shall be paid as may be agreed upon by the direct- 
ors and controllers of said districts. 

“ And ifit should be found that on account of great 
distance from or difficulty of access to the proper 
school-house in any district, some of the pupils there 
of could be more conveniently accommodated in the 
schools of an adjoining district, it shall be the duty 
of the directors of such adjoining district to make 
an arrangement by which such pupils may be nstruct 
ed in the most convenient school of the adjoining 
district, and the expense of such instruction shall be 
paid as may be agreed upon by the directors or con- 
trollers of such adjoining districts,” &c. 





it was unnecessary and injudicious. 

W hat is the remedy in case of neglect or refusal 
to perform their duties? Is there any specific 
remedy provided ? 

By the eighth section, if a school director refuse 
to attend a regular meeting of the board, after writ- 
ten notice to appear and enter upon the duties of 
his office, or shall neglect to attend any two regular 
meetings of the board in succession, without excuse, 
or act in his official capacity when in attendance, 
the directors may declare his seat vacant;—and by 
the ninth section, if all the members of any board 
of directors, shall refuse or neglect to perform their 
duties—by levying the tax required by law, and to 
put and keep the schools in operation, so far as the 
means of the district will admit, or shall neglect or 
refuse to perform any other duty enjoined by law, 
the Court of Quarter Sessions of the proper county, 
may, upon complaint in writing by any six taxable 
citizens of the district, and on due proof thereof, 
declare their seats vacant and appoint others in 
their stead, until the next annual election for di- 
rectors. 

The question for the Court is, are the petitioners 
entitled to the writ of mandamus against these 
respondents, on account of their determination in 
regard to the erection of the school house for which 
the petitioners applied ? 

Although a Mandamus is of common right, yet 
it will be granted only in extraordinary cases, where 
there would otherwise be a failure of justice. The 
applicant must establish a legal right as well as the 
want of a specific legal remedy, 1. H. 75. 2 Binn. 
36. 2 Pa. Rep. 518. It is to be invoked only in 
cases of the last necessity, not where there is anoth- 
er remedy. 1 Jones 196. Where an act of the 
legiflature provides that the County Commissioners 
shall draw an order for the amount of the school- 
master’s bill for educating poor children, if they ap- 
prove thereof, the Court cannot compel them by 
mandamus to draw an order, if they disapprove. 
Nor will a mandamus lie to doug the County 
Commissioners to give the assessment bouvks to one 
of two parties claiming to have been duly elected 
issessor, they having previously, in the exercise of 
their discretion, given the books to the opposing can- 
didate. Gaul v. The Comm’s. of Phila. 2 Pars. 220. 

The principles (said C. J. Tilghman,) which gov- 
ern the Court in issuing writs of mandamus, are 
well understood. Where a ministerial act is to be 
done, and there is no other specific remedy, a man- 
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damus will be granted to do the act which is re-|lie in not doing both or either, to the extent that 
quired, But where the complaint is against a per-|the means of the district will admit. But how 
son who acts in a judicial or deliberative capacity, |can w- tell whether this is so or not, without being 
he may be ordered by mandamus to proceed to do |informed as to the extent of those means? Perad- 
his duty, by deciding and acting according to the venture they have done all, and gove as far as the 
best of his judgment; but the Court will not direct |means of the district enabled them. If not, the 
him in what manner to decide. This was the prin-|burthen and duty is on the party alleging a neglect 
ciple adopted by the Supreme Court of the United of duty in this behalf, as the ground for the enforee- 
States, in the case of the United States v. Law-|ment of a highly penal provision, to spread before us 
rence, and it has frequently been recognized by this the evidence in support of the allegation by inform- 
Court, averaged the case of the Commonwealth ing us of the extent of these means, so that we might 
v. The Judges of the Court of Common Pleas of be able to say whether there were any that ought to 
Philadelphia County. 3 Binn. 272. |have been so supplied and were not. This is neces- 

Now, in the first place, if the directors had ne- sary to be shown, for without it, there isno offence 
glected or refused to perform their duty in regard under the clause of the statute, and the accuser or 
to the furnishing a sufficient number of school- prosecutor must prove everything essential to con- 
houses in their district, the remedy is specifically stitute the offence imputed. He is put upon the 
provided ; and therefore a mandamus is not demand- | proof of his whole charge, and this involves no hard- 
able. The act of Assembly prescribing the duty, ship or wrong, when we are asked, by a summary 
has itself designated the remedy. But, even if this | process, to remove from office officers elected by the 
were omitted, is the case one, in which mandamus people of the district to mannage their own local af- 
lies? Suppose the directors had utterly refused, fairs. No such information has been given, nor 
upon demand of the petitioners, to take the matter in-| proof spread before us,and surely we cannot be ask- 
to consideration, whether another school-house were ed to presume against the respondents on this point, 
necessary or proper, perhaps a mandamus might and on such presumption drive them from office. It 
have been demandable, requiring them to proceed jis suggested that if the Court is satisfied that they 
and determine that point; but as they did take it have fallen short of a desirable and proper arrange- 
into consideration, and have, on deliberation, de- ment of the schools, they cannet be permitted to 
cided, whether wisely or not well,—as the Court, on plead want of sufficient means, inasmuch as they are 
mandamus, could not have directed them how to iavested by law with the power, and were therefore 
decide, so, afortiori, the Court, cannot issue a man- bound to provide sufficient means. But this pow- 


damus to compe! them, to reform their decision, \er is limited, as they cannot assess and levy a tax be- 
The rule to show cause, is discharged,.at the cost yond 13 miles for maintainance and support of the 
of the petitioners, A. L. Hayes. (schools, and one ofa similar amount as a construc- 
Tho. H. Burrowes, Esq. x ea ple tion fund. There being a limit, there is no way in 
“ For Petitioners. “ eee ee ie 
A. H. Hood, Esq. \which we can judicially know whether they have 
Y ° ° | . ° ° 
A. Herr Smith, Esq., for School Directors. gone to that limit, or stopped short or it, without 


|proof; and that proof it was the duty of the com- 
BUCKS COUNTY---Opinion of Judge Smysor. | pheinants to faroish. But is there not, perhaps, 

“e " . some other duty enjoined by law’ which these re- 
dn the matter of the Petition Jor the removal of the spondents haye beenn guilty of neglecting or refu- 

School Directors of Wrightstown township, Bucks | sq to perform, and for which they ought to be re- 

county—Delivered at “ Adjourned Court, held at moved? ‘Ihe 23d section contains an enumeration 

Doylestown, November 2, 1855. of the powers and duties of School Directors. The 

By the Court.—The first branch of the complaint | ist division is the only one to which this complaint 
against the Directors is that they have neglected could in any sense apply. It is as follows:—‘ They 
and refused to open a sufficient number of schools | (the Directors) shali establish a sufficient number of 
to accommodate the children of the district. common schools for the education of every individ- 

The application for the removalis under the 9th |/ual above the age of 5 and under 21 years in their 
section of the general act for the regulation of Com- respective districts, who may apply for admission 
mon Schools, passed the 8th day of May, 1856, and | and instruction, either in person or by parent, guar- 
which is in these words, dian or next friend.” 

“Tf all the members of any board of Directors or; Now, onthe point whether the schools open at 
controllers shall refuse or neglect to perform their du-| present in the township are sufficient for these pur- 
ties by levying the tax required by law, or to put or | poses, the proof is conflicting; on the one hand we 
keep the schools in operation so far as the means of the have the testimony of four or five witnesses, who 
district will admit, or shall refuse or neglect to per-|,ave it as their opinion that the opening of the ad- 





form any other duty enjoined by law, the Court of |ditional school called the Rough and Ready, is ne- 
Quarter Sessions of the proper county may upon |cessary. They seem, however, to have reference 
complaint in writing by any six taxable citizens of | more to the local convenience it would be to the 
the district, and on due proof thereof, declare their | families residing in its vicinity, than to any absolute 
seats vacant and appoint others in their stead, until Assufliciency of the present number of schools to ac- 
the next annual election for Directors.” jeommodate all the scholars. Even this considera- 


In which of these particulars, then, have the Di- tion, however, looses much of its value when we re- 
rectors been derelict? It is not pretended that they | member that whilst Rough and Ready school was in 
have neglected or refused to levy the tax required by | operation from its creation im 1849 to its discontin- 
law. Have they neglected to put or keep the schools |uance in 1854 as a joint school with Buckingham 
in operation so far as the means of the district will ad-|township the average number of pupils in attend- 
mit ? ‘ance from Wrightsiown township was.only 11, most 

It is conceded and is in full proof on both sides, |of whom were supplied by two families, Reeder and 
that schools, viz: three in number, have been both | Goodno’s, since removed; and that in the negotia- 
put and kept in operation in the district. The im-|tions between the Directors of Wrightstown and 
puted offence, under this clause, must necessarily | Buckingham, the former only alleged its necessity 
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for the accomodation of four families, two of which 
as just stated are now removed. 

On the other hand, we have the deposition of five 
witnesses, who say, with equal confidence, that the 
present nomber of schools is amply sufficient, and 
that no additional school is needed and their opin- 
ion is backed by a remonstrance against the removal 
of the Directors, signed by 126 of the citizens of 
Wrightstown township, setting forth that there are 
schools enough, and expressing their satisfaction with 
the action of the board in the premises. What else 
can we say of this than that it presents such a case 
of conflicting and balanced testimony as to leave 
the proper conclusion to be drawn, to say the least, 
very doubtful? But ought we in such a case to re-| 
move @ public officer? I think on the contrary that | 
where the testimony, as here, leaves the case very 
nearly in equipoise, that alone is -ufficient ground 
for withholding action by Court. But the question 
presented on the testimony is one notso mach of ab-| 
solute sufficiency as of propriety of location and dis-| 








course, to be expected. But the people had a for- 
eign look, essentially different from our side of the 
lake; the town, notwithstanding its size and busi- 
ness, had a drowsy, half‘Sunday appearance; and 
as I afterwards discovered, Canadian newspapers in 
abundance, filled mostly with provincial and Eu- 
ropean matter, but not one to be had from the 
States; American bank bills not passable at all, 
except at a broker’s office, or some few establish- 
ments having direct business connections with the 
States; and as a general thing, the people prefer- 
ring monarchial to republican institutions. They 
had much rather be “ subjects” than “ citizens,” and 
cling to the forms of royalty with unyielding tena- 
city; exhibiting sometimes a jealousy and suspicion 
of American movements and influences, that could 
scarcely be excelled in London itself. 

Crampton’s dismissal from Washington, I find, 
occasioned much resentment and alarm, and is 
searcely forgiven yet. They supposed war would 
be inevitable, and being at one of the most salient 


tribution. Now I quite agree in opinion with the, points of attack on the lakes, felt very uneasy for a 
Superintendent of Common Schools, when he sare! while; but are in better spirits since the storm has 
that the board of Directors have the exclusive right) blown over. Though one of the papers calls for a 
to locate school houses; although they should locate | larger garrison than the single rifle regiment now 
them at such points as will best aceomodate the pu-| quartered here; and wants a few gun boats pre- 
pils for whose benefit they are erected, and that due| yared, merely as a hint to Brother Jonathan that 
regard should be paid to the wishes of the people in-| he must not expect to have everything his own way, 
terested. As far as we have any clae to the wishes / if he should attempt to come over here with hostile 
of the people of this district, the preponderance is| purposes! The war panic is happily illustrated by 
certainly in favor of the action of the board. But|a merchant’s hand-bill 1 saw pasted on a fence, 
whether the Directors have located the schools to! headed in large letters, “ Peace! Prace! Peace! 
the best advantage or not, I have yet to learm that! swords turned into scythes! lances turned into hay 
for an error of judgment in this regard they are li-| forks! and dry goods cheaper than ever at No. —, 
able to this removal by the Court. If for this, why| King street, &c. &c.”. They don’t seem to realize 
not for every other error of judgment they may,in|the fact that nothing but the most gross and up- 
our opinion, commit? And would not sucha princi-| pardonable mismanagement on one side or the 
ple gradually draw to the Court the whole powers/ other, can bring the two great Protestant nations 


and duties of the School Directors? The law never, 
intended this. The remedy is with the people of the} 
district, by a change of Directors at the next elec-| 
tion. If that is a slow one, itis better to abide the 
evils of delay than that the tribunals should thus| 
usurp upon the lawand upon popular right. 

The complaint is dismissed for the above stated 
reasons, 

Michener for complainants; Du Bois for respon-| 


dents. | 











Addresses, Reports, Ke. 





EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


Toronto, Upper Canapa, 

July 21, 1856. i 
About 11 o’clock we rounded the light house point 
into the harbor, opposite the barracks; steered east- 
warcly for a mile and a half, disembarked and found 
ourselves at once in another world. I had not be- 
fore supposed that it was possible, on this conti- 
nent, to get so completely out of an American 
atmosphere and influences, and so completely into 
a trans-atlantic tone of public opinion, in political 

and social affairs, as I found to be the case here. 
The decorations and prints in the steamer were 
all of a British character; the red cross of St. 
George was flying over the custom house; the ini- 
tials “ V. R.”—Victoria Regina+-were conspicuous 
on the customs ware-houses ; and the royal coat of 
arms—the “lion and the unicorn”—carved in stone, 
stood out in bold relief, above the doors of the 





banks, and other public edifices. This was, of 


of the earth, into deadly and disastrous conflict. 

Outside of Toronto, espeeially about Hamilton, 
and farther west where there is said to be a large 
proportion of Yankee settlers, there is a strong de- 
sire for annexation to the United States,—a feeling 
that is not reciprocated here. I asked a workman 
on the wharves, this morning, among other things, 
how they managed to get along without our 4th of 
July, and fugitive slave law? “Umph!” said he, 
“We don’t want ‘em. We've a dom sight more 
liberty than you have, any day!” The same senti- 
ment prevails in higher circles, but ezpressed in 
more courtly phrase. 

But to return. We were directed to a hotel on 
Water street, fronting the lake, the favorite head- 
quarters of the members of the provincial parlia- 
ment, when in session:—A very solid, plain, brick 
house, with heavy oaken wood work, in the English 
fashion ; with an odd admixture of style, comfort, 
and yet second and third-rate accommodations, after 
all. The first inquiry was for dinner. “ Dinner at 
six o'clock,” was the reply, “lunch from 12 till 2.” 
Lunch it was accordingly; hot soup, and cold 
meats, with dubious bread, and uncertain butter, 
but administered with very ceremonious dignity, by 
prim Scotch-Irish waiters. 

My first resort was the “ Department of Public 
Instruction,” the chief object that brought me here, 
and which I had for more than a year, earnestly de- 
sired to visit;—Upper Canada being able to boast, 
and I believe truly, the beat organized and opera- 
ted, and most complete public school system, to be 
found on this side the Atlantic, or the other. Sev- 
eral of its features however are not adapted to the 
condition of things in our State, or the workings of 
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our institutions, although successful and satisfactory; Mr. H., accompanied me over the premises. The 


ere. 
Found the place, in the Northern suburbs of the | 


main building, with the rest, is of brick, painted of 
a light drab color, with cut-stone corners and fa- 


city; 4 mile and a half from the lake front. The cings of the same color, and presents a very beauti- 
grounds and buildings occupy several acres, are fal and extensive front, in two high stories, with 
nearly as large and imposing as the State Capitol central cupola, &c. It contains a large airy room 


at 


arrisburg, and were completed as recently as for the office of the Chief Superintendent, with an 


1847. My errand, and a past correspondence, se- extensive library ; another adjoining, for the deputy 


cured a cordial greeting from Mr. Hodgins, the 


Deputy Superintendent ; an accomplished Irish gen- | for two of the principal cler 


, tleman from Dublin, who reminded me greetly in 
his countenance and move nents, and genial dispo- 
sition and indomitable energy, of your townsman, 
G. F. M., Esq. The Chief Superintendent, Rev. 
Dr. Ryerson, is a Methodist clergyman, of Canadian 
birth, in mental calibre and character much such a 
man as Bishop Potter, of Pa. He is withal an ex- 
ceedingly adroit and able debater, as well as strong 
polemical writer, which has served him a good pur- 

ose in public discussions about the school system, 
in its earlier years. 

They hold their offices at the pleasure of the 
Crown, through the Governor General, which is 

uivalent to a life tenure, or during good behavior. 

hen first appointed, Dr. Ryerson, spent the first 
year in traveling in Europe and the United States, 
carefully studying all the school systems with which 
he came in contact; then moulded a system for 
Upper Canada, combining, as far as possible, the 
excellencies of all, without their errors and defects ; 
which the legislature gradually endorsed by legal 
enactment, and endowed with nds and other ap- 
pre riations ;—so that the government provides one 
alf the current school fund, and the local munici- 
palities the other half. 

From small beginnings and much opposition, the 
system has won its way to public confidence, and 
the present fine establishment, and a large corps of 
clerks, and other subordinates, instead of, as at first, 
simply the Dr. and his deputy. It rests on its’ in- 
dependent foundation, also; free from all partizan 
alliances, and not crippled and embarrassed by an 
unnatural nominal connection with the State de- 
partment, or any other governmental bureau. 

But, as Mr. Hodgins, remarked, in a public ad- 
dress in New York city, a year ago, “it required 
ten years, under the guidance of one master mind, 
to bring the system through the first stage of de- 
velopment.” In Pennsylvania—with a much larger, 
and more diversified population, however—it has 
required twenty years of time, and fifteen millions of 
dollars in money, to get the people generally accus- 
tomed to the presence and forms of a public school 
system ; and even now we are just beginning to fill 
up the outline laid down by Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, 
in his last annual report, as State Superintendent, 
in 1838. This gestation of the elephant however, 
is not without its advantages. Better be slow and 
sure, a8 in Pennsylvania, than fast and fickle, as io 
New York State, where they have tinkered and see- 
sawed with the school system, till at last it floats 
down stream pretty mach like a Susquehanna raft, 
that has pitched over dams and run against piers so 
often, that in its patched up shape it is held to- 
gether more by the general force and direction of 
the current, than by any inherent strength or fitness 
of its own. They did a good thing, however, last 
winter, in the restoration of their County Superin- 
tendency; and it is to be hoped they will follow it 
up, after a while, by other good things to match. 
Give me the Old Keystone, yet, for healthful stabil- 
ity and sure-footed success, when progress is at- 

empted. 


| 


fire-proof safe, desks 
; and another count- 
ing room for the remainder of the clerical force, six 
in all, a large room for the “ Council of Public In- 
straction”,—an advisary body of public dignitaries, 
including the Chief Superintendent who cannot in- 
terfere with the executive administration of the 
school system per se, but look after the Normal 
schools, &c.; other rooms containing museums of 
statuary, large and small, philosophical apparatus, 
mechanical and agricultural models, and an indefi- 
nite variety of other matters to cultivate the taste, 
and illustrate the higher branches of study; a fine 
gallery of paintings, selected in Europe last spring, 
by Dr. Ryerson; depositories of text books, maps, 
charts, and school apparatus which are furnished to 
schools when desired, one half gratis, upon paying 
for the other half; alecture room—* Theatre” they 
call it—shaped like an amphitheatre, for public ad- 
dresses and exhibitions; and last, and most im- 
portant, male and female Normal schools, for the 
thorough training of common school teachers in 
the theory and practice of their profession; and 
back of the main building, but connected with it by 
a covered corridor, model schools of both sexes, 
composed of Toronto children, in which the pupils 
in the Normal schools acquire the practical part of 
the art of teaching. 

Delightful and desirable as was every thing in 
and about this great School department, the Nor- 
mal and model schools were the only features that 
I really coveted, for Pennsylvania. Here they are 
needed so much, are so indispensable a necessity, 
that it is worth almost any effort and sacrifice to 
secure them. If the public at large knew their 
character and value, there would be little difficulty 
in inducing the Legislature to grant them. But 
public opinion must first be educated in order to 
reach the needed appliances for the education of 
the children of the Commonwealth, 

If the most indifferent school directors or tax- 
payers, could but witness normal methods of teach- 
ing, as practised here, or in the common school of 
Washington, Pa., or at Millersville, Lancaster coun- 
ty, and a few other points that could be named they 
would never again suffer the uneducated, untrained, 
mechanical teachers who infest our common schools, 
to enter a school house door, even if they would 
work for nothing and find themselves; and instead 
of opposing State Normal schools, would demand 
that the legislature should thus complete her great 
school system. ; ; ' 

The great merits, after all, of this Canadian “Ed- 
acational Office” is, that it is not merely complete 
in itself, but it is also the central exponent and 
representative of a great system that is in success- 
ful and beneficent operation all over the Province, 
conferring countless blessings upon the community. 
The fact is that in the transition stages of public 
sentiment, on such a subject as this, a vigorous, but 
cautious and prudent administration from a control- 
ling central department is indispensable; but after 
the machinery is completed and in working orde:— 
when parents and directors are awake to their du- 
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houses are everywhere erected, and thoroughly! The inconsistency of the practice of sendin 
trained teachers in charge of them, with suitable young children abroad to be educated, instead o 
text books, and apparatus—it will be a matter of providing them with the right kind of schools and 
comparatively little importance whether there be a other facilities for obtaining a respectable educa- 
central department at all or not, except to disburse tion, at home, 
the State appropriation, and digest the annual This practice I am aware has obtained great pre- 
report, valence, almost everywhere, among men whose means 
I noticed in all the halls and rooms, paste-board will warrant them in so doing, and as a matter of 
placards’ hung on the walls, labelled, in large letters course has the saaction of the more opulent portion 
* The piety PRActICcE of spittina not allowed in this of community, and of all who are personally inter- 
Building!” ‘The floors were, in fact as clean as the ested in the success of local academies and semi- 
decks of a man of war; thanks to this digin the rib? naries. I am by no means disposed to call in ques- 
of Brother Jonathan, tion the utility of such institutions, nor to cavil with 
The extensive grounds are in cherge ofan English parents about the propriety of sending their child- 
gardener; the front portion highly ornamental and ren to them, at a suitable age; for I verily believe 
chaste in style; and other portions sect apart for ex- them to be a blessing to our land, and of incalcula- 
perimental purposes in vegetation. I should add ble advantage to such as. enter them with the requi- 
that the entire cost of the buildings, furniture and | site previous attainments, But I am persuaded that 
land, was a fraction less than $100,000. ‘there can be no greater mistake committed by 
But my paper has run out; and as I am not half parents, in reference to the edueation of their 
through my story, I mail this now, and will take an- | children, than that of sending them away to school 
other start with a fresh pen and a larger supply of before they have mastered the ordinary branches. 
paper. Don’t you feel alarmed?, H. (‘usually taught in our common schools.” “If we 
a Lewisburg Chronicle. | mistake not,” says Nelson Rounds, “the greatest 
Senoors is Canapa.—In the Convention of Normal error in the present system of education, is a neglect 
School Teachers at Springfield, Rev. Mr. Ormiston, | of the fandametal elements; a hastening on to the 
of Toronto, said that the school system of Upper higher studies, while the lower are yet but super- 
Canada was on the Massachusetts basis, combined | ficially understood. Many a student is put into 
with the excellencies of the Enropeansystems. There logic or rhetoric, for instance, when he does not 
are in round sumbers 1,000,000 of inhabitants in Up-| understand the ‘fore’ part of the spelling-book ; or 
per Canada, of whom 308,000 are children between he is set to work at Greek and Latin, when he can- 
the ages of five and sixteen. Of these latter, 212,- not speak or write a sentence in his own vernacular 
000, or two in every three are in the schools, which | without murdering the king’s English.” This course 
number about 3,500. Of these, 1500 are free and is as absurd as for a man to attempt rearing the 
about 50 separate or Roman Catholic. There) superstructure of a building before the foundation 
are paid out in salaries to teachers $700,000 annu- is laid. And this superficiality in the rudiments of 
ally and the total expenditure for schools is about learning is the more to be deprecated, because it 
$1,000,000. The Normal School at Toronto was es-|is likely to mark and mar ene’s whole subsequent 
tablished in 1847,and two thousand teachers have | course of education,” 
been educated at it—two-thirds of them being males.| [| know it is believed that academies and seminaries 
100,000 volumes have been distributed to the public afford to children of all ages and grades, advantages 
schools for libraries, and this namber will soon be | far superior to those of the common school. But with 
increased by the dissemination of 400,000 more.—| sach ! beg leave to differ in opinion, I have been 


Phila, Bulletin, 'a careful observer of the workings of these things 
PE ORO ‘for the last ten years or more, and during this time 
GRADED SCHOOLS, { have known a number of little boys whose parents, 


Mr. Mrxer—Since the adoption, at several of our |in order to give them the full benefit of those (ima- 
T or mage meagre 1a Ne - ‘ey of om Makegs gined) superior ape va re ee yr 
as the organ of Institutes, &c., 1 have waited its from the common school, and kept them away for 
weekly arrival with a degree of impatience; in the one, two and three years, and have discovered with 
hope of always finding something of interest under | pain and chagrin, on their return to their old classes 
the head of education. Sometimes my wishes have again, that they had not only failed to keep pace 
been fully gratified, and again I have been disap-| with their classmates, but that they had actually 
pointed. My opinion is that the teachers have not | fallen behind them in almost every thing, (mischief 
all accomplished quite as much work as they antici-|only excepted.) These things I have seen; they 
pated, at the time they passed certain resolutions to | have occurred in this vicinity and most of them in 
whieh I alluded in a former article. One however, | this county, and what is more, I can point them out 
Mr. , of Carbondale, in a communication a few|at any time when called upon to do so. These 
weeks ago, upon the subject of “graded schools” |stern facts bave convinced me, and I deem them 
has spoken my sentiment as nearly as if his spirit | sufficient to convince any reasonable mind, of the ex- 
had been in immediate communion with my own. |treme folly and certain erroneousness of such a 
This gentleman is on the right trace, and I hope it|course of practice. Ask any disinterested person 
may not be long before we may have the pleasure of|who has had an opportunity to know, and who is 
hearing from him again. As far as relates to my-|competent to judge correctly of these things, and 
self, I may say “the spirit indeed is willing, but the |he will tell you that the common school, at home, 
flesh is weak.” Since, however, this department of with a competent and efficient teacher, is fully 
your paper is not likely to be overstocked, if you equal, if not superior to the best seminary in the 
will accept of my “corn and beans,” you shall have | country, for instracting the young in the rudiments 
the benefit of my humble efforts in furnishing your of arithmetic, geography, English grammar, &c., 
readers with a more regular supply of educational and particularly in those very important, yet too 
aliment for the future. Presuming then, that you/much neglected lessons, to be learned from the 
will allow us to speak, we will undertake to examine | common spelling-book. 
briefly ;— What is itin the name of common reason, I would 
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ask, that makes a school, away from home, although 
it may be an oan or seminary, any better for 
pupils who are only learning the first principles of 
science, than one located in your owa town or dis- 
trict, where they may have all the comforts and 
conveniences of a home, besides being under the 
immediate care and protection of their parents at 
all times? Is it because they have, at those places, 
the various apparatus for illustrating and explaining 
the sciences which you would have them pursue? 
These you should know, are seldom if ever used in 
connexion with any of the branches we have named ; 
and even if they were, they could be of no possible 
advantage to children of this description, for in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, they would not be 
able to understand one syllable of such explanation; 
and consequently the pupil’s time would be lost and 
the parents money thrown away. 

Does any one suppose, that because it is attended 
with five or six times the expense, therefore it fol- 
lows that the advantages must be correspondingly 
spa If so, you are most assuredly reasoning from 

alse premises. It does not hold true of educational 

as material things generally:—the greater the price, 
the better may we expect the quality of the article. 
This is contrary to every dictate of reason and the 
plain teachings of common sense; and in direct op- 
position to all the legitimate aims of a proper edu- 
cation, which should teach us to adapt means to 
ends, and thus to secure the greatest and best re- 
sults at the smallest outlay of expense. 

But suppose that all these advantages, and ten 
times more, could be secured by sending our chil- 
dren to “ Boarding School :”—Would it be policy 
for parents to pursue such a course, when with one 
half of what it costs to defray the expenses of their 
children abroad, they could supply every school in 
their district with outline maps and globes, philos- 
ophical and chemical apparatus, if necessary support 
good and competent teachers, and thus make their 
own schools at home, in every respect, such as they 
would desire to have their own children attend, and 
at the same time confer a blessing upon the children 
of their less fortunate neighbors, by placing within 
their reach opportunities and facilities for acquiring 
an education, of which otherwise, however much they 
might have desired it, they had been doomed to live 
and die without the light? Would it be policy, I 
ask, to persist in sending children abroad, at the 
sacrifice of our own, as well as of the common inter- 
est at home? 

“T will not press the question, I need not press 
the question,” for I know that every person of suf- 
ficient intelligence to enable him to read a news- 
paper, will see these things in their true light at a 
single glarce. No reasonable person can see them 
in any other, Though the absurdity of such a policy 
were emblazoned in indelible characters upon the 
broad curtains of Heaven, it could not be made 
more palpable than it already is, to the minds of 
such as have made it the subject of reflection. And 
yet there are men at this enlightened day and age 
of the world, and even in this fair christian land, 
who would sooner prs five hundred dollars to keep 
a poor boy out of school, than to contribute fifty 
cents to furnish him with the means of obtaining a 
decent education, So deep and settled, and un- 
changeably fixed in the heart. of such a man, is that 
feeling of envy and hatred toward the children of 
his less opulent neighbors,—and particularly towards 
those in whom he discovers the existence of those 


tinction in the world ;—that there is nothing mean, 
low, base, vile or contemptible, te which he would 
not resort, if by any means he could throw impedi- 
ments in their way, and so prevent them from en- 
tering upon a course of honorable competition with 
his own sons and daughters. 

Bat thank God, I believe we have in our coun- 
try at least a majority of better men, of nobler 
souls ; through whose exertions and untiring labors, 
will be wrought a thorough reformation in the “sys- 
tem of education by common schools,” which shall 
come at no distant day. I believe the star of hope 
is already in the ascendancy, and that succeeding 
generations will have reason to bless God for the 
pet we have acted in laying the foundation of those 

enign institutions which shall pour and pour, and 
continue to pour their intrinsic blessings upon 
“millions yet unborn.” Could I but live to see the 
auspicious day when the men of amplest means 
shall be put in peaceful possession of a liberal 
share of intelligence also, and a spirit of generosity 
which shall lead them to a right use of those means 
in establishing and sustaining in every town, ham- 
let and district in our country, such schools as will 
afford to the children of the poor, equal advantages 
with those of the rich; then having seen the full 
consummation of my highest hopes, my chief ambi- 
tion, calmly, peacefully, willingly would I resign the 
remaining ‘* fragments and torn parts” of this earth- 
en vessel to the custody of death, as “one that wraps 
the drapery of his couch around him and lies down 

to pleasant dreams.” So mote it be. 

azleton, Luzerne co., July,1856.| Aset Marcy. 

Record of the Times. 





“BOARDING ROUND.”—A TEACHER'S SOLILOQUY. 


“ O that I had a home here!” said a young teach- 
er, as she tied on her bonnet at the close of a weari- 
some day’s labor, to go—she knew not where. She 
seated herself languidly upon a bench in that dreary 
school-room, and, with her elbow upon the desk, she 
leaned her aching head upon her hand, and tears 
flowed from the fountain of grief, as she said, “ O, 
why didI leavethat happy home where brothers and 
sisters ever greeted me with a welcome smile, and 
where a dear fatherand mother watched over me with 
tenderness. Those were joyous moments I spent 
in that lovely place ; yet, 1 was not quite happy, for 
it seemed that my Father in heaven looked upon 
me with displeasure while I was an idler there, and 
I could hear the whisper of his still small voice 
saying to me “ go work in my vineyard”. 

“This is the work my duty called me to do, and 
well do I like it. llove the youthful group that 
daily assemble here, and to watch the sparkling eye 
which tells that the soul has caught some new idea; 
or, that the little one has just found itself possess. 
or of some faculty, which before was slambering in 
the mind, is to me a joy unknown before. Already 
these dingy walls, so faithfully bearing memorials of 
many aroguish urchin's knife and pencil, seem pleas- 
anttome, Yes, I do like teaching, but this “ board- 
ing round” is, to me, almost an insupportable tria’, 
[ have been here nearly three weeks, and have stay- 
ed at Squire G’s every night but one, just because I 
knew no where else to go. Mr. and Mrs.G, are very 
kind and tell me to come there when I please; but 
it does not seem right to be there so much. 

* But what can 1 do? I have now sent to three 
families, to know if I can board with them this 
week, But one hasa small house, at the second 
the hired girl is gone, and the other is making soap ; 





natural inherent elements, which, if properly culti- 
vated, would inevitably raise them to honor and dis- 








so they say it will not be pleasant for me now, but 
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do not say when I can come. Last night I thought | remember Ida’s tear as she told me that I had not 
something must be done, so I went,beggar-like to Mr. been there in three weeks. It is too true, but her 
H’s. hoping, I might be welcome, but was met at the fatheris poor, her mother is feeble, and notwithstand- 
door by Mrs. H. with a cold smile and these cold ing the kindness with which I am treated while there, 
words, “ I did not expect you to-night—but when I I feel that I am a burden to them. 
got the house cleaned I was going to send for you.”| “But I love the shady grove that surrounds their 
“I could hardly suppress the tears while I said, per- humble abode. I love to see the moonbeams dance 
haps I did wrong to come, but I hardly knew where on the little rill that glides almost noiselessly by 
to go, and I am so well pleased with your daugh- | their vine-clad cottage. I love to hear the morn- 
ters, Mary and Emma, that I wished to improve the ing song of birds, echoing merily through that quiet 





first opportunity to form your acquaintance. That/ glen, while the pearly dew-drop still slambers on 
seemed to warm the cold smile, and she said, “I am ike delicate wild flowers; but more than all, do I 


glad you come.” 


like the sweet peace and harmony that reigns in 


“ Now I must again force myself unbidden and per- | their happy home. Sweet little Ida now dry your 


’ 


haps unwelcome apon strangers, or accept Mrs. H’s. 

only half earnest invitation, “will you come again to- 

morrow night?” How can I live thus, begging my 

food and lodging. O! I never, never can doit. I) 
wish it might be otherwise, that teachers might have 

ore place, where they can go and find a friend to 

greet them, one shelter where they may rest, one spot 

to call home.” 

Then she buried her face in her hands, while tears 
roMed more rapidly down her lovely cheeks, from 
eyes unused to weep; for she had never been a child of 
want, the bitter cup of neglect had never before been 
pressed to her lips. She had not learned how much 
selfishness was to be found in this world of ours, and 
no wonder she was now sad .and lonely. 

But soon she looked up with a triumphant smile, | 
and said, “I well remember how happy it made me 
when achild to have my teacher say, “I will go home 
with you to-night.” Perhaps it will soon give pleas- 
ure to my little ones, to have me go home with them. 
It may be to their advantage, for me to become ac- 
quainted with them at home, where I can better learn 
their dispositions than here in school,and learn their 
poe desires and expectations concerning them. 

f so, it is my duty to do it, even at the sacrifice of 
my own pleasure. And hereafter I will endeaver to 
do it separ willingly, unpleasant thoughtit be.” 

Three months have flitted by on time’s rapid wing, 
and that teacher is again alone in her school room 
solving the same hard question, Where shall I go to- 
night? She onliogt says: “At the close of school to- 
day, a group of little ones gathered around me, wigh 
pressing invitations fer me to accompany them home, 
all of which would afford me much pleasure to ac- 
cept. 

“ Mary H. said, “you must go home with me for 
aunty is going to be there,” and she lightly skipped 
for joy, little thinking it would not make me so hap- 
py as it would her, to see her aunt. 

Little Kate said with almost breathless animation 
“Schoolma’m, we have got some little chicks,and you 
never saw such pretty ones, you must come to-night 
and see them.” Then Charley came with a merry 
bound saying, “ If you will go to me houth, I will give 
you thome gingerbread,” then ran triumphantly away 
as if gingerbread was the strongest:inducement any 
could bring, and he was sure of victory. 

a Ida said, with tearful eyes, “ won't you come and 
stay with us to-night ?—you have not been to our 
house for three weeks, and mother says she wishes 
you would come, for she is lonely now since Alice 
went away.” . 


“ Now where shall I go? I would like to see Mary’s | talents and energy to the cause. 


aunt, and enjoy all the comforts of her pleasant 
home, It would be pleasant to me to see Kate’s 
chickens, and share in the bounty of her well filled 
table. For Charley’s sake, I should be pleased to 
eat some of his gingerbread, but more would I en- 
joy the society of his accomplished mother. But I 


tears; for I soon will be there, and I know I shall be 
welcome.” 

She went with a light step, for her heart too, was 
light, saying to herself, “ This is a pleasant way te 
live, being conscious of doing some good. True, 
there are many bitter trials for teachers to endure, 
but there are many bright gleams of sunshine to 
cheer us on, many loving hearts to strew flowers in 
our pathway. And to knee that we may, some- 
times, bring a cup of joy to the sad and lonely, 
makes even “ boarding round” a pleasure.—Frank- 


ford Argus. 


TEACHING A STEPPING STONE. 

Of the whole number of Teachers at the present 
time engaged in teaching, perhaps not one tenth 
intend making it their constant occupation for life. 
A large portion of the remainder is composed of per- 
sons who resort to school keeping at times when 
they can do nothing else. Another class embraces 
some who prove quite successful as Teachers, and 
who, temporarily engaged in the business, may be 
termed Professional Aspirants ; men who look upon 
and use the occupation merely as a Stepping Stone 
to something, in their estimation, of a higher and 
more honorable character. 

One of the first essentials to success, and without 
which no one can become truly great in any position 
of life, is respect for his vocation. But when respect 
changes into esteem, and esteem. ripens irto love, 
then, with but a common stock of talents joined to 
untiring perseverance, suecess is certain. But do 
any of those sentiments which the Professional 
aspirant entertains of the cherished idol of his 
ambition, ever influence him in the discharge of his 
duties as a teacher? No! the occupation is regarded 
at least as insignificant. A “Stepping Stone”—a 
something by which I can elevate myself to some 
more lofty or dignified position. ebster defines 
the word “Stepping Stone”—‘“a means of pro- 
gress, of further advancement.” This is the exact 
sense in which it is viewed in the present case.— 
Who thinks of bestowing a single thought upon the 
Stepping Stone, further than to ensure safety to the 
desired end? 

Thus it is with those who adopt teaching as a tran- 
sient necessity, while they retain some more darling 
science in view. No pride, no heartfelt pleasure is 
manifested in the welfare of the cause at large; none 
of that self-sacrifice so often necessary, and always 
so freely offered by the true devotee to science.— 
Sach men are not willing to devote their whole time, 
Why should they 
pause to think, study, contrive and experiment upon 
any improved method or manner of discharging cer- 
tain stipulated duties, in which the heart feels no spe- 
cial delight? Why expect all this, when there is 
some cherished “ Profession” just ahead; something 
into which. both heart and hand can enter—some- 
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thing worthy of both body and mind? Such persons 
do not love teaching for its own sake, and only those 
who do so love it, can ever hope to become orna- 
ments to the cause. We often hear “ Professional 
aspirants” talk largely about distinction, science, 
and professional men. Yet among them all how 
many have you ever known who strove for distinction 
in the science ofteaching? And then who ever heard 
one of this class advancing the idea that teaching 
is a science, and should be ranked as one of the learn- 


‘ed professions; that it is something more than a me- 


chanical art; that it has a theory as well as practice? 
All this would be equal to admitting that some pre- 
paratory course was necessary ; that one ought to in- 
vestigate and study the theory, and obtain some 
small share of skill in the practical part, before he 
is fully qualified to act as teacher. 

It is evident that any one who engages in a busi- 
ness or profession which he regards as inferior or 
secondary, will be very apt to prove only an inferior 
workman at the business ; and under such circum. 
stances, the profession must retrograde, or at best 
remain but stationary. 

Let the public view it as they may, the fact is, 
the common school teacher holds a position second 
in influence to that of no other profession in our 
land. Lawyers may make laws, but we must have 
honest, intelligent, law-abiding citizens to respect 
and maintain those laws. All admit the vital ne- 
cessity of morality, and even of religion, as requisite 
to the stability of any Republican form of govern- 
ment, and hence a minister of the Gospel is looked 
upon as the highest type of man in enlightened 
society. But in what respect is the true teacher 
less than the preacher of the Gospel? If the one 
be necessary to win mankind from the error of their 
ways, is not the other equally so to prevent them 
from falling into error? If the highest grade of 
moral character is necessary for the preacher, who 
is to appear before those who have arrived at years 
of discretion, and are accustomed to reflection, is it 
not more so for one who is to appear constantly be- 
fore the young and inexperienced—those who how 
more readily by example than by precept ? 

But it is evident that those who assume teaching 
as a “stepping-stone” to other poresions, are not 
likely to ornament or benefit the calling. —And it 
is also evident that teaching, as a seience and an 
occupation, is far below what it ought to be. That 
the evil does exist none will deny; that it ought to 
be remedied all are willing to admit. But to point 
out a remedy, and how to apply it, are questions not 
80 easily solved. 

A strong practical determination on the part of 
teachers, and friends of education, to make teaching 
® profession in earnest, not merely tocall it so by 
way of courtesy, would have a salutary effect.— Let 
more associations be formed. Let by-laws and con- 
stitutions be framed and adhered to. Elevate the 
standard of literary attainments, and demand a high- 
er grade of moral character. Admit none but such 
as possess a character above suspicion—worthy of 
being stereotyped upon the young. Let diplomas 
be given, and call no man teacher, unless known to 
be possessed of that evidence. If a course of study 
or reading be required of teachers during the first 
few years of their practice, so much the better. 

Lawyers have their prescribed course, and certain 
requirements are necessary to become “ Attorney 
at Law,” and still more for “ Master in Chancery,” 
or to be admitted to plead in the “Supreme Court,” 
&c. Ministers, also, in most of the different re- 
ligious denominations have their particular course 


of study and examinations, and why not so with 
teachers? Simply, because teachers do not will it. 
Physicians pursue a somewhat similar course in 
Ted eevee and all who have not passed through 
it, and obtained the requisite diploma, or are not in 
honorable standing in the regular medical societies, 
are regarded as quacks. We have had plenty of 
quack school keepers. Yes, and as long as teaching 
in the public schools is made a stepping stone to 
something else, by those who might adorn the pro, 
fession, were they to continue in it, it is likely the 
number of “ quacks” will not be greatly diminished. 
— West Chester Herald. M. 
THE RELATION OF SUNDAY & SECULAR SCHOOLS: 
A Report, read August 13, 1856, by A. M. Gow, of 
Washington, Pa., before the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Fettow Tracuers: The grand objects of the As- 
sociation of the Teachers of this Commonwealth, 
are, the improvement of its members in the noble 
science of educating youth, and the perfecting of 
the system of popuiar instruction in the State. To 
accomplish these excellent and praiseworthy ends, 
there have been, at all the former meetings, learned 
lectures delivered, and earnest, able debates con- 
ducted, conceruing many of the important subjects 
arising from the general topic of popular education. 
We have listened with intense interest, not only to 
instruction in the duties of discipline, government: 
classification and teaching in the school-room, but 
also to the discussion of the general system of the 
schools and its improvement. Every thing relevant 
to education, directly or indirectly, whether affecting 
the interest of the teacher, the people, the children, 
or the State, is a proper theme for our consideration: 

This field of research is widely extended, if we en- 
deavor, as we ought, to embrace the whole of educa_ 
tion as defined by the most emirent educators.— 
Emanuel De Fellenberg the noted Swiss, says “I 
cail that education which embraces the culture of 
the whole man, with all his faculties—subjecting his 
senses, his understanding and his passions to reason, 
to conscience and to the evangelical laws of the 
christian revelation.” The great American School 
master—the prince of lexicographers—thus defines 
the term in his great work—‘ Education compre- 
hends all that series of instruction and discipline 
which is intended to enlighten the understanding, 
correct the temper, and form the manners and hab- 
its of youth, and fit them for usefulness in their fu- 
ture stations.” To be more explicit, he continues 
the definition, and, impressed with the great impor- 
tance of the subject, he gives a brief admonition to 
those who are entrusted with the care of youth. He 
says, “To give children a good education in manners, 
arts, and science, is important: to give them a re- 
ligious education is indispensable : and an immense 
responsibility rests on parents and guardians who 
neglect these duties.” Assuming these definitions 
to be correct, there is @ peculiar propriety in this 








Association examining the history, objects, and suc- 
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cess of the Sabbath School and its relation to Sec-| noisy blasphemy and unrestrained licentiousness.— 
ular Schools. | In order to remedy these wrongs, the results of ig- 
As we were entertained and instructed at former’ norance and uncultivatedness, it was deemed advi- 
meetings, by able and satisfactory reports upon the sable to establish public schools and invite all to 
“Development of the Religious” and also of the enjoy their benefits “without money and without 
“moral faculties”, it would be deemed an unneces- | price.” These were held during Sunday, as it was 
sary repetition for us to review the same ground, al-| the only time unemployed in labor, and was wasted 
though intimately connected with our theme. Those | jn sensuality and vice. 
reports serve as aa admirable ee “ _ Teachers were employed at a shilling a day to en- 
pe Mp se A of the Sabbath School Sy Tage : "| gage in instruction; two byurs in the forenoon and 
pie ia ich . © practical set mont ‘ ti |the same in the afterncon. Instruction was given 
and religious truths, by moral and religious teac ers.| in reading, in morality, in the Catechism and re- 
in the minds and hearts of the young. The points),. . the 
: , . _ | ligious truth. Although Mr. Raikes introduced the 
they established by conclusive argument, and which , 
Sunday Schools into England and effected untold 
we now assume to be correct, are: lst, That no educa-} : j 
good by his efforts, he was not, as is generally be- 


tion is complete without embracing the moral and re- ,. . : : 
| lieved, th f 
ligices clement ; fer, at De Pollenhorg remarks, “ ve-| ieve e inventor of this system of public Sunday 


‘ ane |teaching.* It appears from the Sunday School 
| 
ligion and morality are too intimately connected oo Journal of March 4, 1835, that “there is good evi- 


admit of separation in the courses inculcating ; 5 is 
them.” 24, “That the. time fer ouch training ie| dence that a school of this description was known 


youth, in order to counteract that proclivity to evil | = leaganeten en, Fa, Gy 90 forty oma ber 
which ensly enbihite iiecM a0 the fonite of &:tallen| > Mredaend the: qunarad- ayemem thee Baguns: 


nature, and restrain that “foolishness which is! It was prdjected by a Common Sehovt Teseber, fur 


bound in the heart of a child.” 3d, That “man’s| the purpose of giving instruction to indigent chil- 


| ° 
chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy him forev-| dren, who wae kept from the daily é echool by shor, 
as well as to give religious instruction to children in 


er,’ and to accomplish this end, and secure a happi-| 


ness temporal and eternal he should be early in-| better circumstances. After the battle of Brandy- 


structed in the way he should go,” in the hope, and| “!® the room which was occupied by the school 
with the promise, “That when he is old he will not) “** tahae Gr = hospital, and it was not afterwards 
depart from it.” 4th, That it is indispensable, in| re-opened.”+ It is probable however, that the idea 
@ government like ours, founded in reason and| of the Sunday School was transplanted to the Ger- 


right, that citizens, in the language of Justinian, | man settlement of Lancaster co., from the ~— 
“should live honestly, should hurt nobody and| duchy of Baden, when, such schools existed as early 


should render to every one his due.” 5th, That the - 1754, , T° : 

man intellectually and physically educated is really Tt is not material, now, who the origi mater of this 

dangerous to society and the State, in proportion scheme of instruction was, or where he lived, except 
6th, | for the gratification of our curiosity. It is a lauda- 


as he lacks moral and religious training.¢ ’ : 
That the source of the purest virtue and most exal.| ble desire, however, that we should know the pater- 


ted morality is the Bible—“ the word of God, which ity of an offspring which has affected, and is now 
is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New| accomplishing so much for the good of mankind. If 
Testaments,—the only rule to direct us how we may | 8¢Ven cities contended for the honor of giving a 
glorify him :”—and finally, that religion and morali-| Homer to the world, with how much greater propri- 
ty must be inculeated constantly, and forcibly im-| °tY might not contention arise for the honor of rear- 


pressed by precept and example—by theory and ing the man who gave us the Sunday School? In 
practice. the Arts, some of the most useful and wonderful dis- 


coveries have been the results of the simplest means, 
and the wonder was why they were not discovered 


4 m+ long before. So in this; from an apparently insig- 
to Rag tg scaiovalbk HAD kacee meet Pad nificant beginning, like the cloud arising from the 
lt had its origin among the lowest orders of the| oT th bigger thee. eS a beam, aoe ” eon ¥ a 
people, who were engaged during the week in , | freshing shower, bringing with iigent e, reviving an 
manufactory, and spent the Sabbath in rioting, | fructifying influences, makhig the moral am ~ 
Qnteiiiaiain, and vicious employment. The frst | bloom as a garden, and to dispense christian virtues 
day of the week was distinguished as the day whea| like the fragrant perfumes of flowers, 


the least restraint was imposed on the children ‘sa The sienphioliy of the pias. sel: Se extents ay 


as | tati ich it was intended 
youth, giving them the opportunity to commit petty | tation te the perpebey, Ht 'peles 5 we? d 4 


depredations and thefts in the neighboring districts,, * Teacher Taught. 
and rendering them obnoxious on account of their! + Smith’s History of Education. 


The Sunday School System was instituted, as is 
generally supposed, at or near the city of Gloucester, 
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drew forth in England the approbation of the great 
and good, and served to extend widely the circle of 
its beneficent influences.* On the 19th December, 
1790, a meeting of eight or ten persons was held in 
Philadelphia, which resulted in the organization of 
an association, on the 11th July, 1791, known as 
“the society for the institution and support of First- 
day or Sunday Schools in the City of Philadelphia, 


_ &e.” The first schoo) under the auspices of this 


society was opened February Ist, 1791, for forty fe- 
male scholars, and the teacher was allowed $80 for 
tuition and reom-rent. In 1796, this society was 
more firmly established by creating it a Corporation. 
The income of the Association, by the act of incor- 
poration, was to be expended in hiring teachers to 
give free religions instruction to the children of the 


mortifying stigma of pauper was attached to the act. 
Still, there were sufficient in attendance at the week- 
day or common schools to diminish, to some extent, 
in the City of Philadelphia at least, the usual regu- 
larity of attendance at the Sunday Schools. Exam- 
inations were frequently held on Sunday, and the 
exercises consisted of reading and spelling, when 
premiums were given to those who exhibited the 
greatest proficiency. As public schools were now - 
established to instruct the poor, or rather, as the 


| poor were permitted to go to schools already estab- 


lished, at the public expense, and as many of the 
teachers of the Sunday Schools served voluntarily, 
without compensation, the business of secular in- 
struction was left, to a considerable extent, to the 
Secular Schools, and the time of the Sunday School 











indigent and the ignorant. In addition to the re-|was devoted more to religious instruction. Socie- 
ligious teaching, instruction was given in reading ties for the extension of Sunday Schools were or- 
and writing, for the benefit of apprentices who had ‘ganized in different cities, and schools were spring- 
not enjoyed any means of knowledge in school. It |ing up rapidly under the generous influence. Of 
is probable at this time, although religious teaehing these, the most prominent were “The Female Union 
was esteemed of primary importance, that the teach- | Society for the formation of Sabbath Schools,” 
ers who were paid for their labor were more inte- | formed in New York in 1816, and in the month fol- 
rested and diligent in imparting secular knowledge lowing the “New York Sunday School Union”; 
than sacred trath. To increase the attractiveness |and in 1819, was incorporated “The Philadelphia 
and usefulness of the schools the society purchased |Sunday and Adult School Union.” This latter So- 
a few books, suitable for children and youth, to be iciety was very successful in its operations, so that 
given as rewards of diligence, or to be circulated, to in less than six years “there were connected with 
be read during the week. The first invoice of this |it seven hundred and twenty-three schools, located 
kind embraced some Bibles, “one dozen Economy |in seventeen different States and embracing nearly 
of Human Life, fifty copies Friendly Instructor, six “fifty thousand scholars.” The great achievement 
dozen Watts’ Songs, one dozen Whole duty of Wo-/|of Sunday School enterprise, was the organization 
man, half dozen Catechism of Nature,” the whole |of the American Sunday Sehoo! Union, in 1824.— 
amounting in cost to $26. Thus was laid the foun- |The objects to be attained by this Association, were 
dation of the Sunday School Library. So rapidly |“ the concentration of the efforts of Sabbath School 
did such schools gain the favor and approbation of | Societies in the different sections of our country; 
the good and benevolent, that schools were organ- | strengthening the hands of the friends of religious 
ized and put under the care of voluntary teachers, |instruction on the Lord’s day ; disseminating useful 
who, actuated by charitable and christian considera- | information ; circulating moral and religious publi- 
tions, gave their time and talents to the work. ‘cations in every part of the land; and planting a 

The noble system ef Common Schools we now en- | Sunday School wherever there is a population.”— 








joy was not then thought of. The greatest attain- 
ment of philanthropy was to secure a meager allow- 
ance of schooling, to those who sacrificed their pride 
to accept the boon. We can form some idea of the 
schools of that day, from a fragment of the school 
law approved March 19, 1804, which enacts, “ That 
from and after the passing of this act, it shall be 
enjoined as a duty on all school-masters and school- 
mistresses teaching reading and writing in the Eng- 
lish or German languages, and Arithmetic, to re- 
ceive into their schools and teach as aforesaid, all 
such poor children as shall be recommended to 
them by the overseers of the poor, &c.” Of course 
that pride, which is the usual handmaid of poverty, 
would prevent many from attending school when the 





* Teacher Taught. 


‘This Union is still operative, and how well it has 
fulfilled the designs of its founders will shortly be 
ithe subject of inquiry. 


| It has been stated that the extension of Sunday 
‘Schools was rapid, and that the scheme seemed to 
‘commend itself to Christians generally, as one cal- 
‘culated to work out great and glorious results.— 
Such was the case ; and yet it must not be supposed 
ithat its conquests were made without many a hard 
‘struggle and obstinate contest. It found opposition 
‘not only from the worldly and vicious, but also from 
‘the ranks of the Church itself. To meet and over- 
‘come the opposition of those from whom no sympa- 
‘thy was expected, was the design of the promoters 
of the Sunday School enterprise; but to feel that no 
\sympathy, no aid nor comfort was extended by some 
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who professed a Christian spirit, was to experience 
a@ repulse uaexpected as it was severe. Crippled, 
thus, by this “most unkind cut of all” they could 
not but exclaim, in sorrow and amazement, “ Et tu 
Brute!” and realize the cruel severity of that oppo- 
sition and injury which is experienced from the hands 
of a professed friend. 


As before stated, the original design of the Sun- 
_ day School was to benefit those whose means and 
opportunities for education were limited, or entirely 
wanting. The good effects of the scheme were soon 
apparent, and in order to extend its beneficent in- 
fluence, the children of those who enjoyed affluence 
and social position, were encouraged to come to the 
schools in order to give them character and influ- 
ence. The indifferent or proud parent would often 
be influenced by the idea, that that was a false dis- 
play of charity and christian philanthropy which in- 
duced christians of means to interest themselves in 
Sunday Schools, and yet not send their own children 
to enjoy their reputed advantages. To encourage 
such to attend, the effort was made to make the 
schools popular, in order to do the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and establish, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, that equality which is the boast of oar politi- 
cal system as well as the basis of our religious 
creed. Although the effort to make the schools 
popular, increased their efficacy greatly, still there 
were, and are to this day, many who will not go to 
the Sunday or Secular Schools either, on account of 
the indifference and poverty of their dress. Their 
pride is wounded that they cannot appear as well as 
those whose parents have been more fortunate; and 
rather than endure this apparent inequality, many 
forego entirely the advantages of school training.— 
Many Sunday School Societies have made special 
efforts to overcome this difficulty, by seeking out 
those whose pride and poverty have kept them away, 
and minis ering to their comfort by providing clothes 
unostentatiously, and thus doing double charity, by 
relieving mental and religious destitution as well as 
preventing physical want. And here, by the way, 
we commend this idea to the friends of the Common 
Schools, and insist that the fullest measure of good 
be done to all the children of the Commonwealth, 
and that not one single child may lose its share of 
the public school instruction on this account. Let 
the little unfortunates be hunted up, let christian 
charity clothe them, and let them be sent to school 
and there fitted properly to discharge their duty in 
the battle of life. 


Another objection frequently offered to Sunday 
School instruction is, that it attempts to perform 


school would occupy but a small portion of the 
day, and the conscientious parent could still find 
many moments to inculcate religious truth. If, how- 
ever, the parent could not entrust the religious inte- 
rests of his child to the Sunday School Teacher, the 
school itself offers the most favorable time, place 
and opportunity to instruct his own, and in addition 
to his own, others whom Providence may thus have 
thrown in his way. He may become a Sunday 
School Teacher. The child of the pious parent may 
be taught at home, if necessary; but where must the 
child of penury and shame, and vice, be instructed 
in religious truth, and upon whom does the respon 
sibility of the neglect of such teaching rest ? Thou- 
sands of our children and youth are encircled by all 
that contaminates and destroys. Can christian pa- 
rents coolly attempt to excuse themselves for not 
stretching a hand to save, by throwing the burden 
upon those who gave them birth? Verily, no, “ for 
to whom much is given, of them much shall be re- 
quired.” 

Again, it is objected that the Sunday School is 
not of Divine appointment; that because Christ 
and his Apostles did not institute the Sunday 
School, therefore it is not to be regarded as worthy 
the support of Christians, Jesus said, “suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not, for such is the kingdom of God,” and again 
“feed my lambs.” Who then “ will suffer little child- 
ren to come” and will feed them as lambs, save 
those who are the disciples of Him who claims the 
lambs as his own? Where shall the lambs be fed, 
save in the house devoted to the education of youth, 
or dedicated to the services of the Most High—the 
school-house,or the Church? What shall be the food 
which will induce the children—the lambs of the 
flock—to come unto Him, save as “It is written, 
man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God?” 
When shall the lambs be fed, save on that day which 
above all others “is to be sanctified by a holy rest- 
ing, even from such worldly employments and recre- 
ations as are lawful on other days, and spending the 
whole time in the public and private exercises of 








God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken up 


in the works of necessity and mercy?’ What work 


more necessary, what more merciful, than that which 
saves the children;—which herds them here, and folds 
them in Heaven? No claim of Divine sanction has 
ever been made by the friends of the Sunday School. 
They rest upon the broadest ground of Christian 
duty and philanthropy ; they desire to benefit in eve- 
ry possible manner the great army of children and 


duties which should devolve alone upon the christian youth with whom they can come in contact. The 


parent. The objection though often seriously present- 
ed, scarcely merits a passing reply. ‘The systematic 
instruction of the Sunday School dves not prevent 
parental teaching. The time occupied by the Sunday 


|Same objection would deny support to Bible Socie- 


ties, Tract Societies, Temperance Societies, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, and in fact to most 
of those religious and eleemosynary institutions 
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which practical piety and plain common sense have 
organized, as means, by the blessing of God, to 
evangelize, civilize and christianize the world. 

The schools taught on Sunday embrace as great 
a variety and possess as many distinctive features, as 


are found in secular schools.. In endeavoring to 
show the relation existing between the Sunday 
and Secular Schools, we will be obliged to confine 


- ourselves to the Union Sunday School System as 


distinguished from that which is purely Sectarian 
and exclusive, and endeavor to run, as nearly as 
possible, the parallel that exists between it and the 
system of secular schools under the management of 
the State, known as Distriet or Common Schools. 

If the educational interests assumed by the State 
had been neglected and left to be eared for by the 
instrumentality of private enterprise, or individual 
effort, few, very few of the thousands of our child- 
ren could ever have entered the portals of the sec- 
ular school. The spasmodic efforts of religious 
societies would have accomplished but little in the 
way of general education, and many districts would 
have been left entirely destitute of school facilities. 
In towns and villages the parochial schools would 
have been so multiplied as to destory harmony, and 
in the proportion that these increased, would the 
expense be augmented and their efficiency be im- 
paired. When under the excellent system institu- 
ted by the State, however, a whole community may 
unite to secure for all its children an equal benefit 
by teaching more, teaching better, and paying very 
much less. So also by the efforts of a Christian 
Union, more schools are organized and supported 
than would or could otherwise be. Sabbath Schools 
under the immediate control of the various Church- 
es, have done and are doing, great good for the 
Christian world; bat their operations are limited 
chiefly to those of their own peculiar tenets and 
faith. 

The American Sunday School Union holds the 
same relation to other Sabbath School Societies, 
that the Common School System sustains to every 
other means of education. The “ Union” circulates 
moral and religious publications in every part of the 
land ; disseminates useful information ; and endeav- 
ors to plant a Sunday School wherever there is a 
population :—The Common School System builds a 
school house in every district of the State; encour- 
ages its occupation ; enlists the sympathies and in- 
terests of the people in its support, and thus endea- 
vors to create and foster an educational spirit even 
in the darkest and lesst inviting portions of the 
Commonwealth. The American Sunday School 
Union is supported by the contributions of most of 
the denominations of orthodox christians. Any 
person may become a member by contributing the 
sum of $3 annually to its support, or $30. for a life 
membership, “The officers and managers shall be 





laymen and shall be elected by ballot.” There are 
thirty six managers who elect the officers and give 
direction to the operations of the Institution; these 
are selected from all the orthodox denominations of 
Christians. Thus the interests of no sect are re- 
tarded ; while the advantage of our common Chris- 
tianity is promoted through its instrumentality.— 
There are certain fundamental doctrines taught in 
the Bible upon which Christians have no difference 
of opinion ;—these arethe saving doctrines of our 
common faith ; these are they which are dissemina- 
ted and taught by the Sunday School Union, 
while the minor doctrines,—those which are not es- 
sential to the salvation of mankind, and yet are 
deemed of sufficient importanee to be the bases of 
denominational differences—may be taught by the 
ministers and the parents at the family fireside. 

The relation of the S, 8. system, to the system of 
general instruetion by common sebools, is more in- 
timate than is generally supposed. They have a 
great dependence on each other, giving and receiv- 
ing mutual assistance. We will endeavor to exhibit 
some of the points of connection, and also some of 
the differences, which exist between the two systems. 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS, 

In most of the States there is some provision 
made by law for the sehooling of the children. In 
many it is very inadequate to the end to be attained, 
so that great numbers of childrer are left, from va- 
rious canses, totally without means of instruction. 
In such settlements some new stimulus must be a})- 
plied, if possible, to awaken the parents to a sense 
of their duties and responsibilities. In no better 
or cheaper way can this end be accomplished than 
by the efforts of the Sunday sehool missionary. 
Impelled by a sense of philanthopy and christian 
duty, he seeks out such abodes of ignorance, indif- 
ference and poverty, and declares to the people his 
errand of mercy. He endeavors to enlighten their 
minds, to rouse their feelings, and enlist their sym- 
pathies. and rarely fails to secure, in some measure, 
their co-operation in the good work. he children 
are gathered, the work is commenced, and it not 
unfrequnetly happens that from this simple effort, 
started perhaps, under the most forbidding cireum- 
stances, a school-house is erected, a secular school 
opened, and the foundation of a christian church 
laid. Many a secular school owes its origin to the 
efforts of the Sunday school missionary. So, too, it 
often happens that the secular school may be the 
pioneer. There are communities where knowledge 
is esteemed only as it adds to mens’ sharpness and 
cunning, and where schools are supported, only as a 
means of making children accomplished in shrewd- 
ness and deception. Such settlements offer a fine 
field for the benevolent operations of the Sunday 
school. Of course, in the great variety of commu- 
nities where Sabbath schools are located, and from 
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the differences of teachers and other causes, there few have found, by happy experience, that the work 
must be as great diversity in their efficiency as is undertaken expressly for the benefit of others, has 
found in the secularscheols. In some localities Sab- resulted in incalculable good to themselves. Ié 
bath schools are largely attended, and well supplied would be vain to expect, when we find so little real 
with all the external facilities which would give qualification among teachers who are paid for their 
them influence and power; where sach schools exist services, that so many thousands of Sabbath school 
it will rarely be found that the secular schools are teachers, gathered from all ranks in society, and 
inefficient. from all professions and trades, should be properly 
We do not know the early history of the Union qualified to act the part of instructors in the schools. 
or graded secular school, but we are inclined to Many are but blind leaders of the blind, possessing 
the opinion that these schools may be but the off- little knowledge and less skill in the management or 
g ring of the Sabbath school. The Sabbath school instruction of children, One redeeming quality, how- 
is composed of children of all grades, of both sexes, ever, found in voluntary Sunday school teachers, 
divided into different classes according to their ad-| which serves to cover a multitude of defects, is, the 
vancement, and taught by many teachers; the whole disposition todo good—the will to effect something 
school assembles together, is subject to the same for the benefit of others. 
general regulations, and is superintended by one, The American Sunday School Union strives to 
person, upon whom the responsibility of the man- obviate the defects of teachers, by its publications. 
agement principally rests, The excellence, the There is also a periodical devoted to this service ex- 
simplicity, and the economy of the plan, we have pressly, which serves, like the secular school jour- 
little doubt, recommended its adoption, modified of nals, to impress on those who have engaged in the 
course to suit the difference of coudition, by the work, a sense of their own responsibility as teachers, 
friends of the Secular school. If it be that the and to give such instruction and encouragement in 
union school is a fruit of the Sabbath school, then the management of individuals and classes and 
we are under a new obligation to it for its excellent schools, ag shall render them more efficient to dis- 


aid in promoting secalar instruction, 
TEACHERS AND SUPERINTENDENT. 

In seme States, teaching is recognized as a dis- 
tinct profession, Schools are established for its 
improvement, and public opinion recognizes its 
claims. In many of the States, it is but a precarious 
employment, to which there is no henor and but 


charge the duties they have assumed. Some valu- 
able manuals, such as the “Teacher Taught,” have 
been published for the instruction and assistance of 
teachers, All who engage in sach work, should pre- 
pare themselves for their duties, by securing all 
such assistance in their power. While the secular 
teachers of the United States are doing more for 
their improvement and the honor of their profession 


aslight profit attached. Teaching is esteemed a et 
drudgery, and consequently, it requires but little of than the teachers of Great Britain, the Sunday 
knowledge or character, to secure employment, In Sool teachers are doing much less. There, the 
those States, where the common school system Sunday school teachers hold associations and insti- 
flourishes most vigorously, do we fiad the profession ‘tes similar to the associations and institutes of 
properly estimated and rising in dignity and im. | Secular teachers on this continent, for mutual con- 
portance. It is there we find associations for im- sultation and improvement. Something of this 
provement of teachers and schools, Teachers who kind has been done in a few of our cities, but the 
are properly supported are willirg and can afford to plan is by no means general, Were such meetings 





spend time and money, when they know their efforts 
for improvement will be appreciated by an iatelli- 
gent public, and repaid with interest. 

The first Sabbath schools were taught, as we 
before stated, by salaried teachers ; but it was found 
that the work could be better accomplished, and 
more economically, by appealing to the philanthropy 
of christian men and women, to employ their time 
and talents for the benefit of the children, on the 
Lord’s day. This appeal is now rarely made in 
vain; even where religion is a reproach and pu dlic 
prayer is never heard, there are fourd some, who, 
though but poorly qualified, have the courage and 
the zeal to begin the work. Sabbath school teach- 


ito be heid frequently, it could not be doubted that 
mach good might result from them. 

The success of the Sabbath school, as a whole, 
depends to a very great degree upon the knowledge, 
talent, tact and fidelity of its Superintendent. He 
is the main-spring, the motive power, of the intel- 
lectual machine, All the virtue which should be 
found in the best teacher and the best man should 
be united, if possible, in him. To catalogue the 
excellencies he should possess would require more 
space than we can spare. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens that the efficiency and usefulness of a school, 
‘Sabbath as well as secular, are entirely destroyed 
‘by the injudicious selection of this most important 


ers are by no means restricted to the members of officer. 


church societies. Any who feel interested in thus 
doing good, can have the opportunity, and not a 


INSTRUCTION IMPARTED. 
In some parts of the country the instruction im- 
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parted in the Sunday school, partakes both of the 
religious and secular, though for the most part it is 
exclusively religious. The chief design is to im- 
part religious knowledge, and it is only when secu- 
lar teaching cannot be obtained, that the exception 
is found. The Bible is the great fountain from 
which the Sunday school draws its light and its life. 
The Union has published a series of “question 


. books” suited to almost every age and capacity, in 


order that children may acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of those Bible truths which are recognized as 
fundamental to the Christian faith. It is left alone 
to the prudence and discretion of the teacher, 
whether he will impart a sectarian view of scripture 
doctrines, or avoid those things disputed, about 
which even “doctors differ.” There is ample lati- 
tude in the Holy Scripures to interest and engage 
the youthful mind, without entrenching upon the 
narrow and dubious grouud of denominational differ- 
ences. ‘To facilitate Bible investigation, Bible dic- 
tionaries and maps are published by the Sunday 
school Union, which, in the hands of skillful teach- 
ers, render invaluable assistance to the learner. 

“ The teaching of A. B. C. and the multiplication 
table,” says Horace Mann, “has no quality of sacred- 
ness in it; but if there is a sacred service, a holy 
ministry on earth, it is that of setting a just bound 
to the animal appetites and sensual propensities of 
our nature, and quickening into life and fostering 
into strength, all the benevolent and devout affec- 
tions; for it is by the relative proportions between 
these parts of its nature, that the child becomes 
angel-like or fiend-like.” The only chart by which 
we can be guided in setting this “just bound” in the 
minds and hearts of children, and in regulating 
these antagonistic proportions of its nature, is the 
revealed word of God. From it, as the source of 
human wisdom, we must acquire this power and 
skill; we seek in vain for it in any uninspired reve- 
lation. 

The amount of instruction given in the few 
hours of the Sabbath day, is small compared with 
the attention bestowed in teaching secular know- 
ledge through the week. If Religion is the chief 
concern of mortals here below, “it seems to be in- 
consistent with its importance that we should de- 
vote only a portion of each seventh day to the 
acquisition of religious principles and Bible know- 
ledge. It has often been cast as a reproach that 
our common schools are “Godless” and corrupt ;— 
that they teach neither religion nor morality. This 
is, alas, in many instances, too true, and surely ought 
not so to be. The well directed efforts of Sunday 
school influence will have much to do, and it cando 
much, in bringing about that union that should ex- 
ist among Christians, both in the Sabbath and secu- 
lar schools. Religion and morality must not be 
practically ignored for six days in the week and be 


put on only as often as we put on our Sunday clothes.* 
“It must come to be received,” says an eminent wri- 
ter, “as the doctrine of public education, that moral- 
ity shall be taught in all our Common Schools, if for 
no other reason than because it is essential to the 
safety of the State. It will be a grander achieve- 
ment of our institutions to see American youth grow- 
ing up under the power of a pure moral code and 
of religious inspiration, than to see them expert 
accountants, accomplished penmen and moral defor- 
mities, What is that amount of moral teaching 
which shall be given in our schools? The distinc- 
tion must be fairly drawn between the fundamental 
truths of all religion, and those which are recogni- 
zed by the professions of the several sects. All| 
unite in the belief of a God superintending and sus- 
taining all things by His power and goodness, and 
all unite in the estimate of the Holy Scriptures, 
Around these cardinal truths all may unite if they 
will. They who reject them, and refuse to learn these 
lessons in common with their fellow citizens, have no 
just ground of complaint.” The “good time coming” 
when christians will unite in securing proper moral, 
and religious instructions in the Common Schools, 
is yet far in the future. In some places it is already 
acocmplished, but in the great mass of the schools 
the mere reading of the Bible is all that can be done, 
and in some cases even that is interdicted. Until 
the Common Schools generally are altered, the Sun- 
day School is the chief source whence a large por- 
tion of our youth will receive religious instruction 
of any kind. The Secular School must cultivate 
the intellect; the Sunday School must train the heart 
of the great body of our youth. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


One of the most potent means of doing good in 
connection with the Sabbath School, is the forma- 
tion of libraries of books suited to every grade and 
capacity. When the System was in its infancy, as 
was before observed, the experiment was made of 
purchasing books, suitable for children, to be given 
as rewards of merit and also to be distributed among 
the scholars for perusal during the week. We en- 
umerated the books contained in the first invoice of 
the Sabbath School Society and found the cost to 
be $26. A small beginning of a great and important 
jscheme! Like every thing conuected with the great 
| project, it has grown beyond all conjecture. Sab- 
|bath School Libraries are proverbial fortheir excel- 
lence and cheapness, and are distributed over the 
length and breadth of the land. Instead of being 
dependent on others for the supply of suitable pub- 
lications, the Sunday School Union undertook to fur- 
nish the books necessary to carry out these plans— 
thus insuring economy of expenditure and securing 
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the christian and anti-sectarian character of these | | vised the keeping of a dog to protect his fruit, he 
works, These compare favorably with any published | ‘replied “ rather set a Sunday School Teacher to take 
in all the qualities which are desirable for childrens | care of the boys.” No better commentary can be 


books. 
mentality no estimate can be made. 


at the fire-side, they are silent but not unfrequently | 
potent teachers, operating where no other teach- 
ers could come, and effecting a work which all other 
human agencies would fail to accomplish. In desti- 
tute settlements, where books are few and newspa- 
pers scarce, the Sabbath School books are eagerly 
sought an@ carefully read; thus do they not only 
become useful in imparting religious truths,but also 
a means increasing the demand for secular knowl- 
edge. 

What effect the library system has had in ex- 
tending libraries to the eommon schools in some of 
the States by authority of law, we do not know. It 
is not at all improbable that the Sunday School Sys- 
tem, if it did not originate the idea of placing a little 
library of select books in each School district, did 
much towards carrying the scheme to its consumma- 
tion in those States where-libraries have been adopt- 
ed by law. The honor of first creating common 
school Libraries belongs to the State of New York. 
The law was passed in 1835. Since that time several 
States have made appropriations for that purpose. 
What yet remains to be accomplished in creating a 
public sentiment to advocate and sustain a select 
aid suitable library to be placed in every school 
district, must, iu a great degree, be done through the 
instrumentality of the American Sunday School 
Union May it be successful in this glorious mis- 
sion. 

Our time would fail us to tell of the many happy 
influences arising from the Sabbath School. Its 
gentle droppings, like the falling of the dew, are al- 
most imperceptible and yet refreshing and pure.— 
The humblest hovel and the highest home are 
equally the recipients of its generous bounty. It 
gives ef its goodness everywhere, and its giving 
does not impoverish, for like the widow's cruse it 
never fails. Homes are made happy, hearts are 
made glad, the bad are made better, and even the 
good are made grow in grace. Children are there 
taught their duties to God and man. Reverence, obe- 
dience and duty are made watchwords ; Love, Puri- 
ty and Fidelity are sentiments of constant inculca- 
tion. 

That the Sabbath School effects incalculable 
good for the general interests of Society, we may 
learn from the opinions of such men, as Webster 
Everett, Prescott and Sparks, There is a world of 
wisdom and practical sense in the advice of Gen. 
Harrison, who was at the time of his removal to 
Washington to discharge the duties of President, a 
Sabbath School teacher. When his gardener ad- 





Of the great good done through their instra-| made upon the intrinsic excellence of this system, 
They not only | than to the names of the great and good men who 
influence the child, they go into the family at home; shave volunteered in its service. 


Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, Judge Washington, Frelinghuysen, Walworth, 
Ellsworth and a host of others, might be mentioned, 
who have given their time and talents to the instruc- 
tion of youth in the Sunday School. Well may we 
point with pride to such an institution supported by 
such men. 

We have reviewed in a general way the history of 
Sunday School effort from its humble beginning to 
the present. We have compared it with the system of 
the State whose origin was no more auspicious than 
it. We have seen them growing side by side, in 
the lapse of years, until now they stand proud mon- 
uments of Christian liberality and intelligence. As 
Pennsylvanians we boast of the success of our ad- 
mirable system of Common Schools; as christians 
we rejoice in the growth and extension of a system 
not less worthy, over the length and breadth of the 
land. 

We will show briefly the results of the American 
Sunday School Union’s labors, for the present year, 
that we may be better able to estimate its useful- 
ness and excellence. 

The Society has had in its service during the past 
year, in whole or in part, 303 missionaries, who la- 
bored in twenty-five different States and Territories. 
These were principally the newer States of the 
Union. The result of the labors of these and their 
auxiliaries in New York and Philadelphia, was the 
establishment of 2,528 new Sunday Schools, taught 
by 16,470 teachers who have volunteered for this 
service. Into these schools have been gathered 
104,532 children for instruction, thousands of whom 
would otherwise never have received any instruc- 
tion. either religious or secular. By aggregating 
the labors of the Sunday School Missionaries, for 
the last five years, it is found that 10,300 new 
schools have been formed, 65,600 new teachers en- 
listed and 400,000 scholars enrolled. In the pub- 
lication department it is found that during the past 
year nearly $183,000 00 have been received for 
books &c., soid, and that nearly $20,000 00 worth 
have been gratuitously distributed by the mission- 
aries and agents in destitute places. 

Surely such instrumentalities must accomplish 
much for society, much for the nation, and much for 
the christian church. And it is not expecting too 
much, that those who labor in this great field of use- 
fulness, however humble the service may be, will 
receive their reward; for it is said “whoever shall 
receive one of such children in my name, receiveth 
me; and whoever shall receive me, receiveth not me, 
but bim that sent me.” 
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